














T HE 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1758. 





Confiderations upon War, upon Cruelty in general, and religious 
Cruelty in particular. Alfo an Attempt to prove, that ever fing: 
punifbments are inconfiftent with the Divine Attributes. In fe-, 
veral letters and effays. To which are added, Effays on divers. 
other fubjec?s, and an Oration in praife of Deceit and Lying. 
Svo. 5s. Ofborne. S 


HE principal defign of fome of thefe Eflays, we are told, 

in the preface, § is to fet the vice of Cruelty and unnecef- 

© fary War, fo nearly allied to it, in fuch a deteftable light, as 
‘ vices which are the great fcandal of human nature, and bahe 
“ of human happinefs, deferve to be placed.’ A defign'which, our 
Author hopes, will be well received, efpecially as the manner in 
which it hath been executed, may have fomewhat of novelty to 
recommend it. But whatever weight the motive to this per-, 
formance may have with the humane, or the novelty of it with 
the curious Reader, we much doubt its meeting with a like re- 
ception from the judicious.. The manner is clumfy throughout, 
the ftile and language very inaccurate, and the fentiment rarely 
juft, where it is not quite trite and common; .and the Author: 
fhews a great affeCtation of learning, and acutenefs of judge 


ment, eo to fupport his pretenfions to either. 

He firft giv two letters to Mr. J. M. in which the 
fubjects e following differtations being ftarted, it was 
Judged proper to affix them as a kind of introduction ; though the 


Author himfelf, in the reafon he affigns for publifhing them, 
Vox, XIX, P feems 
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feems to think fome apology for it neceflary. © The occaffon 
© of writing the two letters that precede thefe Effays will appear 
¢ by.the letters: but it may be necefjary to give a reafon wh 
¢ they are here inferted. Nothing more was at firft defigned to - 
© be wrote by the Author on Cruelty and War, than would: 
« have been comprized in two or three epiftles, which were not 
é intended for the public: but the worthy perfon to whom thofe 
¢ above mentioned were addreficd, dying foon after they were 
€ written, the fubjects of them made fuch an impreffion on the 
¢ Writer, and were thought of fo much concernment to man- 
‘kind in general, that he has added largely to his firft defign, 
¢ Thefe letters therefore having occafioned the following differ. 
¢ tations, and being moftly on the fame fubjeét, it was thought 
¢ proper they fhould.be publifhed with them.’ 





The two firft effays treaton Crvelty and War in general. The 
following fentiments, containing the fub{tance of his fhort intro- 
duction to them, prefage no very bright reflections, or agree- 
able entertainment, to fuch as are difpofed to think favourably of 
their own, fpecies. ¢ When we.denominate pity and compafijon, | 
© humanity, becaufe, as we fay, they are qualities belonging or | 
© effential to man, do we not rather compliment our fpecies, or | 
¢ at leaft the bulk of them, with what they ought to be, than 
© truly defcribe what they really are? Whoever takes an im- 
© partial view of the behaviour and actions of the greater part 
¢ of mankind, muft allow, that tendernefs and compaffion are 
© much lefs their true chara¢teriftics, than hard-heartednefs and: 
¢ cruelty. But our. being obliged to acknowlege this. truth, 
* ought not to render thofe vices lefs odious to us, or, flacken 
© our endeavours to eradicate, or, fupprefs them ?” 


Effay I’. is divided into four fe&tions ; in.the firft of which the 
Author is at great pains to fhew, that there is a natural propenfity: 
tocruelty in great numbers of our fpecies. This he thinks is‘evi¥ 
dent from the pleafure-people take in beholding not onlyan 
mals, but human creatures.alfo, in pain and mifery:: and: his: 

roofs are drawn from fuch inftances as‘a Nero, a Caligula, a> 

omitian, or a Muley [fmael; from the many. barbarous diver~ 
fions amongft us, as hunting, racing, cock-fighting, boxing, 
&c. from the extreme fondnefs of the antient Romans for the: 
barbarous fpectacles of beafts fighting with beafts, men with 
beafts, and men with men; though-he owns, tothe hanout 
ef the Greeks, that there never were any fuch fpeétacles as thele 
among them, till Greece was conquered by the Romans. e 
judicious Reader. will eafily difcern, that this dark conclufion is 
dcawn from a partial and confined view ef human, nature, 
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In the next fe€tion our Author treats, very briefly, of cruelty 
proceeding from covetoufnefs or rapacioufnefs; but fupports his 
pofition. chiefly by certain dreadful tales of the enormous cruel - 
ties committed upon the Indians by the Spaniards, in ‘order to 
pofiefs themfel ves of the immenfe treafures of the former. 


The third fection, on cruelty proceeding from exceffive anget 
or revenge,, opens with this deep obfervation, * Exceffive anger 
‘ and revenge are alfo very productive of cruelty. Some men 
‘ make ufe of fecret means privately to deftroy thofe who have 
¢ offended them: others take the more open and fafhionable 
¢ method of duelling.” He then defcants a little upon the cruel- 
ty and the origin of this practice; juft mentions another, as 
not lefs barbarous, viz. that of murdering reputations ; and con- 
cludes with a moft frightful enumeration of many’ barbarous 
murders committed by the Indians in North America, occa 
fioned by their extreme propenfity to revenge. 


Cruelty proceeding from ambition comes next under confide- 
tation; and is illuftrated by inftances, as before, but chiefly 
by a crude narration of the wicked. and barbarous actions of 
Lewis XIV. He concludes with this very obvious refleétion, 
How happy it would be for mankind, were wars entirely to.ceafe, 
and how. unbecoming Chriftians, particularly, to engage in un- 
neceflary wars, which not only deftroy-their bodies, but preci- 
pitate fo many fouls, by fudden death, with all, their fins on their 
heads (as our Author expreffes it) into everlaffing perdition. N.B. 
He elfewhere denies the doétrine of eternal punifhments, which 
we fuppofe-the Author here implies, by everlafting perdition. 


In the fecond Effay our Author treats om the prefervatives 
againft cruelty ; and the deteftable practice, as he terms it, of 
making: war unneceffarily. Of this Effay it is fufficient to obferve, 
that it is.every way as poof a performance as the former. 


When war and cruelty in.general had been treated of, fo large a 
branch of this latter enormity as religious cruelty in sarticula 
(a branch, fays he, bringing forth fuch poifonous fruit, and upon 
which fuch numbers of ith i birds build their nefts) could nof 
well efcape notice. Accordingly, this is the fubjeét of his third 
Effay ; in which he confiders, firft, the opinions which coms 
monly have been, or now are, entertained by the greateft part 
of mankind, concerning the cruelty of the Deity or Deities - 
worfhipped by them. Under this head, after having fuppofed 
that mankind at firft had no juft notions of God, or if they had;' 
that they foon loft them,, and funk into the moft grofs and ridi= 
culous fuperftition ; he finds fault with the abfurd notions which’ 
both Jews and Chriftians, as well as Pagans and Mahometans, 
have entertained of God, as a cruel and tyrannical Being. As 
to the Jews, he feems to think, that they were taught this falfe 
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notion of their Deity, of which, he fays, there are many in- 
ftances, and produces the following as a flagrant one. ¢ In the 
¢ book of Chronicles, chap. xxi. itis written, that King’ David 
¢ ordered Ifrael to be numbered. This was probably from a 
motive of pride: however, it does not feem to bea fin of the 
deepeft dye, nor to be compared, for the heinoufnefs of jt, 
with many other crimes committed by this. man after God’s 
own heart: neverthelefs, God, we are told, was fo difpleafed 
with this thing, that he therefore {mote Ifrael with a peftilence, 
and deftroyed iéventy thoufand men. Now it is certain, if 
this numbering the Ifraelites was a crime, David was guilty 
© of it, and not the people.” | We fhall not here give ourfelyes 
the trouble of a formal anfwer to what our Author has objected, 
but as we plainly difcern fome of the caufes of his roiftake of 
this paflage of Scripture, we would beg leave to offer him the 
following hints, which may poffibly tend to lead him into a jufter 
conception of the matter. : 


a © nan aan 


Firft then, we would humbly advife him, in general, toa more 
careful, and a deeper ftudy of the Old Teftament- writings, than 
he feems to have yet gone through ; for in this, and feveral other 
parts of his Effay, he betrays great ignorance of their’ main {cope, 
and of the Jewifhconftitution. 2. Becaufe he thinks King Da- 
vid’s numbering the people a fin of a very trifling kind, we would | 
advife him to attend to the fentiments of Joab, on this head, who 
was commifiioned by the King to make this enumeration. And 
Foab anfwered, the Lord make his people an hundred times fo many 
more as they be :. but, my Lord the King, are they not all my Lord’s fer- 
vants ? Why then doth my Lord require this thing? Why will 
be bea caufe of trefpafs to Ifrael? ‘Joab here protefts againft this 
defign of the King, as fomething heinoufly wrong and criminal, 
fomething which he forefaw, from the nature of the thing, and 
the circumftances of their conftitution, would incur the difplea- 
fure of their fupreme .King, Jehovah. Again it is faid, the 
King’s word was abominable to ‘foab; and we muft allow this 
brave and wife Commander to have a better underftanding of 
the matter, and a nearer infight into the nature of this crime, 
than our Critic can pretend to. 3. Whereas our Author would 
be witty in this place upon the memory of King David, calling 
him jeeringly this man after God’s own heart; we would advife 
him to confider the frailty of human nature in general, and what 
kind of difpofitions do in the main conftitute the character of @ 
good man; and hewill find, that the higheft pitch of human good- 
nefs confifts not in a man’s being abfolutely free from faults, but in 
poffefling, in a great degree, the beft virtual difpofitions, and par- 
ticularly that penitence and contrition which fhould follow his 


. being overcome by the ftrength of temptation, Such a temper 
is 
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ts doubtlefs a truly good one, and highly acceptable to the Di- 
vine Being: and that this was Davia’s. temper, cannot be de- 
nied; his fins of murder and adultery themfelves (confidered 
with their circumftances, and his behaviour on after-reflection) 
notwithftanding. Itis alfo obfetvable, that our ungenerous‘and 
cruel Critic (for he reckons the murdering of reputations in the 
number of cruelties) has applied this Scripture encomium on 
King David, to his character in general, which may only mean 
to characterize him with relation to his adhering faithfully and 
firmly himfelf to the one true God, and to his unwearied endea- 
vours to keep an unfteady and difcontented ‘people from revolt- 
ing to ftrange Gods. 


What our Author obferves next of the ftrange notions of 
certain Chriftians, particularly concerning future punifhment, 
is much more juft : but in the fecond fection he falls more furi- 
oufly than ever upon King David, calling him unjuit; ungrate- 
ful, an adulterer, cruel, a tyrant, and a murderer; and to fup- 
port his invective, he quotes fome paflages of Scripture, which 
he appears to have very ill underftood, together with fome fto- 
ries from the Jewifh Rabbies, and fuch like authorities. 


From the opinions of mankind concerning the Deity or Dei- 
ties worfhipped by them, he proceeds to the barbarous methods 
of worfhip fo frequently practifed by men, in torturing and de- 
ftroying not only animal-, but their own fpecies, and even them- 
felves: a mere heap of dreadful ftories, as before, fome true, 
fome falfe, of the horrid cruelties committed by the fuperftitious 
among mankind, by Jews and Chriftians, as well.as Pagans and 
Infidels. 


The fourth Effay is an enquiry into the caufes why Romifh 
ecclefiaftics are more cruel, and have been guilty of more hor- 
rid barbarities, than other perfons of a civilized and learned edu- 
cation. This he attributes principally to their being inftructed 
in logics, and the moft fubtle arts of wrangling; in metaphyfics; 
in {chool-divinity ; in the works of the Fathers; and laftly, in 
the romantic lives and lying legends of their faints. * Add to 
* this,’ fays he, ‘ that the tutors of youth fet apart for the fer- 

vice of the church, being generally churchmen, fpare no pains 
to imprefs on the minds of their pupils, 1. An opinion that 
they are greatly fuperior to laymen, from whom the moft pro- 
found reverence is due to ecclefiaftics: and 2. that what the 
call herefy, and thofe they call heretics, are by all poffible 
means to be extirpated; and for this purpofe every method, 
even the moft compulfive, fanguinary, and cruel, is not only 
neceffary, and allowable, but highly acceptable and merito~ 
rious with God; and that they, the clergy, are the principal 
inftruments he makes ufe of to accomplifh this glorious work.’ 
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In a fupplement to this Effay, which is about nine times ag 
Jong as the Effay itfelf, our Author, in proof of what is here al. 
leged, gives fome fpecimens of the abfurdities to be met with in 
the works of the Fathers, and in Popifh legends, &c. all which are 
the more tedious to be read, as they are collected from differeng 
Authors, in an injudicious manner, Rudis indigeftague moles! 


Effay V. contains further thoughts concerning perfecution on 
account of religion, and fome propofals for preventing it. Ashe 
had fhewn before, or endeavoured to fhew, that churchmen have 
conftantly been the principal promoters and inftruments of pers 
fecution among Chriftians, and the motives, presady and real, 
which led them to aét fo barbarous a part; fo, in this Effay, he 
would prove, by what means they are become fo extremely nume- 
rous, and have gained fo great an influence and afcendancy in 
the Chriftian world ; and’ what has moft immediately and ‘ 
tually enabled them to tyrannize and perfecute in fo outrageous 
a manner as they have done. As he has delivered nothing on 
this head, but what is either well known to every body, ot what 
exprefles the fame bitternefs of difpofition towards ecclefiaftics in 
general, which he condemns in them towards the laity, we 
ihall pafs it in filence, and proceed to give our Readers his pro- 


pofals for preventing perfecution. 


© The caufes of perfecution on account of religion being thus 
€ evident, the remedies are obvious. Happy would it be, if 
€ they could as readily be applied as difcovered ! 


© Thofe remedies which feem moft effe&tual and naturally to 
¢ prefent themfelves are, I. To bring back religion to its effens 
¢ tials; to difencumber it from thofe unneceflary appendages). 
¢ which defigning and vile men, to ferve their own wicked pur- 
* pofes, have added to it. II. Which will be an unavoidable 
¢ confequence of the former, to reduce the number of ecclefiaf- 
© tics to fuch only as are abfolutely neceflary,’ [if our Author be 
an ecclefiaftic, he has it in his power to ftrike one at leaft out of the 
number of thofe that are not abfolutely neceflary] ¢ all of whom to 
* becomfortably and decently maintained, but nonein pomp and 
¢ luxury, which not only very ill become their profeffion and em- 
¢ ployment, but are attended with infinite mifchiefs. III. To 
‘ punifh as criminals (for they certainly are fuch in an high de- 
¢ gree) all perfons, who by preaching, writing, or otherwile, 
¢ fhall endeavour to exafperate men one againft another, on ac- 
¢ count of religious opinions, which do not tend to immorality, 
¢ or to difturb the good order and peace of fociety.’? [Let the 
Author confider, whether he himfelf might not be tried upon this 
article, as an exafperator of men againft one another, on ica . 
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of religion.) ‘IV. and laftly, which would be the crown of 
< this moft defirable arid truly glorious ‘work of ‘preventing per- 
< fecution 6n account of religion—to truft ‘clergymen ‘with ne 
« power but that of doing good.’ 


‘It-this be fo reafonable a with, let him confider how he’ him- 
felf, or any man, whether he be of the church or not, would 
like fuch a limited truft. By this rule of his, no clergyman 
fhould be entrufted with the power of deliveriag freely and ho- 
neftly his own fentiments on religious fubjeéts, becaufe they may 
be wrong, and do mifchief; but may a layman then be entruft- 
ed fafely with it? Does our Author, if a layman, think he has 
aright to the liberty of the prefs, and to advance, in this ftrange 
performance, what notions he has thought proper, and would 
he have ecclefiaftics denied the like privilege, becaufe, like him, 
they may abufe it? This is to perfecute one body of men, that 
they may not perfecute others. 


The next Effay, ‘on everlafting punifhments, opens ‘thus: 
Being fully perfuaded, that the hotrible opinions ‘commonly 
taught and entertained concerning God, efpecially his punith- 
ing the works of his own: hands with everla{ting torments, 
are as falfe and pernicious, as fhocking and dreadful, I fhall 
‘ without any fcruple-endeavour to fhew the falfity of them.’ 
Accordingly he explodes the following arguments uiually urged 
in fupport of this doftrine: * I. That becaufe fin is infinite in 
© refpect of the objeét againit whom it is committed, which is 
¢ God, therefore it deferves an infinite .punifhment. II. In 
“ confirrnation of this doétrine, it isfaid, that very great men, 
‘ divines efpecially, have believed.and taught it. III. That the 
Scriptures plainly denounce thefe punifhments. IV. That this 
. nie is abfolutely neceflary to deter men from being wick- 
‘*edS“and is part of the foundation of religion,’ 


a & & A A 


Every judicious Reader will fee that the third of thefe Heads 
contains the argument which it concerned our Author princi- 
pally torefute. But he is fo'far from proving, that thistis not 
the Scripture doctrine, that the whole of what he fays amounts 
only to this, viz. That fome fuppofe ‘the words for ever, and 
everlafting, may be taken ina limited fenfe, while others are 
very ‘pofitive, that in thofe places where they‘relate to punifh- 
ment, they ought to be underftood in an unlimited-fenfe. But 
fuppofing that thefe’punifhments are plainly denounced in the 
Scripture, then his anfwer is, that there-are certain paflages of 
Scripture not igiven forth by divine infpiration, of which fort 
thofe are to be regatded that relate to threatnings of everlafting 
punifhments, and as proceeding merely from private opinion. 
This is the fum and fubftance of our Author’s aniwer to this 
P 4 ; third 
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third objection : and fure, of all the efforts to refute this doce 
trine, a weaker one was never made. Here is not the leaft at. 
tempt to fhew, that it is not the Scripture-doGtrine. This, 
which is the main matter, is left undecided by our Author, 
Nay, what is worfe, he has recourfe to fuch a kind of argument 
as muft give the weakeft adverfary an advantage over him, b 

putting it upon this footing, that though it fhould be allowed to 
be the Scripture-do€trine, yet it fhould be regarded not as the 
dictate of the Holy Spirit, but as proceeding merely from private 
opinion. Atthis rate, the words of our Saviour himfelf, where 
he fays of the wicked, ¢thefe fhall go away into everlafting 
© punifhment,’ having a relation to future punifhment, are not 
given forth by divine infpiration, and therefore may not be cer- 
tainly true, as proceeding merely from his private opinion. In 
fhort, however falfe and pernicious, and even palpably abfurd, 
this doétrine may be, our Author, we fear, by his injudicious 
attack with fuch moderate abilities, and flender ftock of critical 
knowlege, has but encouraged the efpoufers of it to think they 
have Scripture ftill on their fide. | 


Enough of our Author’s talent for Effay-writing. His pre- 
tenfions to Oratory are equally good. The fpecimen he has gi- 
ven us of his abilities, in this way, is entitled, § An Oration in 
© praife of Deceit and Lying, delivered before a mixed and nu- 
< merous Affembly of both Sexes; Deceit being the Orator.’ 
The chief defign of it feems to be, to fhew his wit, (with which 
he is not over-ftocked) in abufing the beft and worthieft cha- 
racters in the Old Teftament ; and to vent his fpleen (of which 
he has abundance) againft churchmen, and, indeed, moft other 
orders and ranks of mankind: and all this he has executed ina 
very affected, and difagreeable manner. D 


— 
< 





The Preacher’s Plan: Or, ‘fonah’s Commi ffion opened ; in a Courfe 
of Sermons delivered at Crifpin-ftreet, Spital-fields, London, 
upon thefe Words: Fonahbiii. 2. Arife, go unto Nineveh that 
great city, and preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee. 
By John Potts, V. D. M. Printed for the Author, and fold 
by Keith, &c. 8vo. 5s. 


HESE Sermons,’ we are.told, in the Dedication, were 

the Author’s § primitive or firft-fruits of his minifterial 

¢ Jabours,’ among his people in Spitalfields; and as a general 

leafure was exprefled when they were delivered from the pulpit, 

he has thought proper to dedicate them to thefe his admirers, in 
the following manner, viz. 

‘ T9 
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6 To theChurch and Auditory to whom I ftatedly minifter, af- 
‘ fembling in Crifpin-ftreet, Spitalfields, London. 


© Beloved, 


¢ Since IT commenced a Preacher of the everlafting Gofpel, 
s it hath been my practice, firft by prayer, to feek a text from 
‘ the Lord ; and after I have received it, to fearch by prayer and 
¢ clofe ftudy into the fenfe and import of the Spirit of God 
‘ {peaking therein.—Accordingly, you may remember, when 
¢ I firft came among you, about five years ago, as a Probati- 
¢ oner, the words that the Lord then laid upon my mind to 
¢ preach unto you from, were thefe, Gen, xxii. 14. 4nd Abra- 
‘© ham called the name of that place Fehovah-Fireh ; as it is faid 
© to this day, in the mount of the Lord it fhall be feen.’ 


Thefe words Mr. Potts would have his Auditors believe, 
were obtained from the Lord, to be the fubje& of his probation- 
fermon. By the following expreflion, however, it appears not 
improbable, that they might have been fuggefted to his ope a 
in a mere human way, and by his own forefight into the effec 
they were likely to produce upon a people wanting a Paftor : 
‘ which words feemed to bear a fort of propitious. prophe- 
© tic afpe&t towards this dwelling-place of A/ount Zion, then 
‘ deftitute of a Paftor.’ His interpretation too of Jehovah- 

ireh, viz. the Lord will fee or provide, makes it doubtful, 
whether, inthe chgice of this remarkable text, he had his face 
turned towards the heavenly Zion, or towards this Dwelling- 
place of Mount Zion in Crifpin-ftreet, Spitalfields. Add to 
this, his acknowlegement of the Lord’s having fulfilled the de- 
fires of his heart after his fettlement on this 4o/y Hill. * Hath 
‘ his promife failed? - Hath he not abundantly blefled the provi- 
© fion of this Hill of Zion? Hath he not fatisfied her Poor 
© with bread? cloathed her Prie/s (read it in the fingular num- 
ber) * with a bleffing? caufed her Saints to fhout aloud for 
s joy? and there made the horn of David to bud? while his 
¢ enemies are cloathed with fhame,’ 


As to the text which is the fubje&t of the following Sermons, 
he tells us fuch another ftory, that while he was pondering upon 
the Ca// that had been fent to him by this Church, thefe words 
were prefented unto his mind, and frequently founded in his ears, 
Arife, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee. The ftrong impulfe upon his mind 


from this text, however, was not, it feems, fufficient to deter-. 


mine him to accept the Call, till an impulfe of a different kind, 
but with no lefs force co-operated with the other, as he meditated 
upon thefe encouraging words, My prefence jhall go with thee, 
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and I will make all my goodne/s pa/s before thee. This motive he 
freely owns, in conjunction with the other purely ‘piritual one, 
and a due Courfe of fafting (which we hope the provi/ion of Zion 
hath cured) and prayer—cleared his way for his acceptance of 
their Call, and his coming to this place. 


The text thus fixed, with much ado; our Author opens the 
work itfelf, in the following /earned and fagacious fttdin. 
© If we are not fuperficial Readers of, but ftudious Ruminators 
© upon the Lord’s word, we may obferve in this portion of it, 
© which paffes under the name of Jonah’s Prophecy, multum in 
* parvo, much in little: for, we have Genefis, in the creation 
© of the gourd; Mofes and the Law, in the denunciation of 
« judgments; Chronicles, in the relation of an Hiftory; Pro- - 
¢ phecy, inthe prefiguring the refurre&tion of Chrift; Pfalmo- 
‘ dy, in the Song that Jonas compofed; and finally, Gofpel, 
« in the fufpenfion of punifhment, and the remiffion of fin’ 


After a few more remarks of no greater confequence, ‘tho’ 
Jefs ridiculous, he enters upon the improvement of the words, 
and obferves from them the following particulars. I. The au- 
thoritative commiffion, Arife, go. El. The place he ‘was to ~ 
repair unto, Nineveh, that great city. Tl]. ‘The fum of his 
commiffion, Preach unto it the sreaching that 1 bid thee. IV. 
The perfon authorizing him, or, who it was that gave him his 
commiffion, inthe Pronoun, 7. V. The perfon who receéived 
this commiffion, in the Pronoun Thee.—Ri/um teneatis ! 


In the fecond Sermon he lays down the following doétrine as 
an inference from the above particulars, viz. * That when the 
© great Head of the Church, our Lord fefus Chrift, gives autho- 
© ritative commiffion unto his Minifters, to repair to a certain place, 
© and preach his word, uch Minifters are to proceed entirely accord- 
© ing to the infirudlions that they have received from lim, or te 
< preach the preaching that he bids them. 


From this doétrine he propofes to enquire, © I. Into thie'na- 
ture of the minifterial Call and Comimiffion. II. Shew what 
are the inftructions’by which the Minifters of God are towpro- 
ceed in the exercife of their Miniftry, or, fhew what is im- 
ported.in preaching the preaching that the Lord bids them. 
III. Render fome reafons of the doétrine, or fhew why. it is 
that they are to proceed entirely according to the inftructions 
which they have received. fromhim. IV. Improve the whole 
in proper ufes.’ The firft of thefe particulars is the fubjeCtof 
no lefs than four Sermons. In the fixth, he enters upon the fe- 
cond, viz. What are thefe inftructions by which a Gofpel Mi- 
nifter is to proceed in the execution of his office, or what. is im- 
ported in the terms of tlie text, ‘ Preach unto it the preaching 
* that I bid thee.’ Upon this he treats in twelve eg re 
wal 
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which he confiders the Matter and the Manner of Gofpel-preach- 
ing. As to the Matter of Gofpel-preaching, our Author makes 
it to confift in twenty particulars, which he has enumerated, 
and infifted upon; ‘ befides divers other points,’ . which, ‘he faysy 
¢ a Minifter of Chrift is bound to preach, fuch as thefe that re~ 
‘ Jate unto the Church, the worfhip and ordinances thereof, as 
‘ Baptifm, Lord’s Supper, and the like, which may be fubjects 


¢ for future enquiry.’ 


Of the twenty partitulars we fhall fele& fuch of them only 
as this famous Profeflor of the art of Gofpel-preaching feémsto 
lay the greateft ftrefs upon, ‘and may beft thew his‘own tafte and 
fentiments. Gofpel-preaching then * imports the preaching of 
‘the Unity, the Trinity, and the Divinity of ‘the ey 
Another effential point, is, * to preach the doétrine of his 
© Decrees, 1. the éternity of them. 2. The inconditio- 
nality of them. 3: ‘The immutability of them; and 4thly 
the fovereignty of them. ‘Another import of the miniftéria 
Commiffion is, ‘ that we are to preach, that all. mankind are 
¢ cuilty, before God, ‘of the fin that our firft parents committed. 
¢ It did not fe or ftop with them in Paradife ;- but it extended 
¢ itfelf to all that defcended from him by ordinary generation, 
This, he thinks, is very clearfrom Rom. v. 12, 13, 14. which 
portion of fcripture furnifheth his imagination with thefe three 
things; ‘1. That as the firft Adam was the reprefentative of 
£ all his pofterity, fo Chrift, the fecond Adam, is the reprefen- 
© tative of all his fpiritual feed. 2. Thatthere is a refemblance 
© betwixt the federal reprefentation of Adam, with regard to his 
‘ feed, and Chrift with regard unto his feed. 3. That notwith- 
€ ftanding the fimilitude, yet there is a difparity between the two 
¢ reprefentations.” The next thing imported in preaching the 
preaching that God bids, is, * That the univerfal depravity of 
* man’s ‘nature is to be preached, conformable to the inftruéti- 
‘ ons ‘we have received concerning this matter, Ifai. i. 5, 6. 
‘ Rom. iii. 10, 11.2 The laft important piece ‘of Gofpel- 
preaching, which we fhall quote from our Preacher’s plan 
is, © That he who is the Redeemer of the Elect, became man ; 
* and that he will eternally continue to be both God and Man, 
* inone divine perfon.’ As our Preacher fhihes very bright on 
this dark point of Orthodoxy, we fhall conclude with extraé- 
ing what he fays upon it, as a proper fpecimen of his manner 
of writing, and his talent of divinity difputation. 


‘ This truth is very profound; and it is among one of the 

* moft amazing prodigies that ever appeared in the world: Be» 

$ hold a Virgin foall conceive, and bring forth a fon, and thon 

 foalt call bis name Immanuel, Great indéed is the myftery of 
* Godlinefs in this refpe&t 5 God manifeft in the flefo, feen of an- 
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« gels ; who with angelic adoration admire the myftery.— The 
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firft promife did point him forth as the feed of the woman ; 
afterwards he was prophefied of as the Shiloh, and as the Star 
that fhould arifeout of Jacob. Ifaiah points him forth under 
the character of the Child born unto us, and the Son given; and 
when the hour of his actual incarnation came, we find in 
what light the Holy. Ghoft has fet this glorious myftery, 
Luke i. 31—35.: And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, 
and bring forth a fon, and call his name fefus: He fhall be 
great, and fhall be called the Son of the Higheft. And the Lord 
God fhall give him the throne of his father David. The Holy 
Ghoft fhall come upon thee, and the power of the Higheft fhall 
overfhadow thee. Therefore alfo that holy Thing which fhall be 
born of thee, fhall be called the Son of God. Itis true, the Jews 
will not believe that he, who was born in Bethlehem, and 
crucified at Jerufalem, in the reign of Auguftus Ceefar, was 
the Meffiah, notwithftanding the moft vifible marks of his 
being fuch were upon him; and verily, it is none of the leaft 
figns that the Son of man is come, to wit, the judicial blind- 
nefs that is upon that people, together with other marks of 
the Lord’s indignation againft them, in their perpetuated dif- 
perfion and affliction. But ftill this truth is further clear, 
from the removal of the fceptre, which they themfelyes ac- 
knowleged at the time of Chrift’s crucifixion. Say they, we 
have no King but Cafar. A plain declaration that the fceptre 
was departed from Judah, and the Lawgiver from between 
his feet; for this was not to be the cafe with Ifrae], until fuch 
time as Shiloh came: Gen. xlix. 10. Yea, does not the 
ceafing of the daily facrifice {poke of by Daniel, which hath 
long ago fubfided, together with the extinétion of David’s 
family, from which Chrift was to defcend, fpeak in the loud- 
eft language, that Jefus is born in the city of David, who 1s 
Chrift the Lord. This divine perfon, who. is the Saviour of 
finners, is God equal with the Father, not only opowsosG@’s 
but ouweosG», as Athanafius, that bold Champion of Chrift’s 
divinity, bravely pleaded againft thefe black-mouthed blaf- 
phemers the Arians; who would go fo far in acknowleging 
the Deity of the Son, as ‘only to difpute with the Orthodox 
about the letter w: for they confefled, that there was a very 
great /imilitude betwixt the Father and the Son; but not fuch 
as made him /uzbflantially the fame with him. Whereas the 
defenders of the faith againft thefe anti-chriftian Heretics, de- 
clared according to his own word, that Chrift is not only of the 
like nature, but of the very /ame nature with the Father, Col. xi. 
9g. In him dwelleth the fullne/s of the Godhead bodily. Upon which 
text Dr. Prideux, Fafe. p. 76, critically remarks, Non wav 70 
wrnpwpra beoililos fed beclilos, Non Divinitatis, fed as 
é 
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It is not the fulnefs of the Divinity, but of the Deity; thereby 
fignifying, the identity of eflence with God the Father and Holy 
Ghoft.. We fay, as he is the one God, fo he is the only Re- 
deemer. Ifai. Ixiii. 32. J have trod the wine-prefs, alone. 
None but fuch a perfon.as he was capable to redeem; one that 
was both God and Man in one perfon: For God, as God, 
could not redeem; God abfolutely confidered, could not be a 
Redeemer; becaufe, as God, he could not die; as God, he 
could not fuffer ; and without fhedding of blood there was no 
remifiion. Mere man, as fuch, could not redeem; for he 
could only die as a man; and hence there could be no dignity 
arifing from the nature of his. fuffering, to ranfom others ; 
the price here would be quite too low, that the blood of a 
mere man fhould be the price of the redemption. of fouls. 
Therefore our Redeemer is called Emmanuel, God with us. 
He that redeems us, was to be both God and Man, in two 
natures, and one perfon; God in our nature, dnd our nature 
in God; a Redeemer, by virtue of an hypoftatical or pere 
fonal union; and thusit is that he is a moft mighty and a moft 
meet Redeemer. The virtue of redemption arifing from the 
infinite dignity of his perfon, it. was requifite, that our Re- 
deemer fhould be man; that fo being nearly related to man- 
kind, the right of Redemption might devolve upon him; and 
that he might be a fubje€& capable of obeying ‘and fuffering in 
man’s nature, Heb. ii. 14. Forafmuch as the children are 
partakers of flefh and blood, he alfo himfelf likewife took part 
of the fame, that through death he might deftroy him that had 
the power of death. Again, it was neceflary that our Re- 
deemer fhould be God, that his obedience and fuffering in our 


nature, might be of infinite value for our Redemption; and ° 


alfo that his human nature might be fuftained under his into- 
lerable fufferings for our fins. ‘The union of the.two natures 
in the perfon. of the Son, hath commonly been diftinguifhed. 


from other unions; fuch as that of the, uniff of the Trinity,’ 


and the myftical union, by this name of the Hypoftatical U- 
nion, in regard the humanity is united unto and fubfifts in, 
the perfon of the Son of God. This hypoftatical union, as 
the learned Turrentine fuggefts, is different from the union of 
the Trinity, in regard that is the union of three perfons in one 
nature; but this is the union of two natures in one perfon : 
and it is different from the myftical union; inafmuch as that 
is the union of many perfons to one; but this is of one per- 
fon to two natures; and it is different from the union betwixt 
foul and body, in regard death makes a diffolution of that’ 
union; but death does not effect this of the hypoftatical.’ 
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The Natural Hiftory. of Cornwall. The Air, Climate, Waters, 
Rivers, Lakes, Sea, and Tides; of the Stonesy: Semimetals, 


Metals, Tin, andthe Manner of Mining ; the Conftitution of 


the Stannaries; Iron, Copper, Silver, Lead, and Golds. found 
in Gornwalh Vegetables, rare Birds, Fifbes, Shelle, Reptiles, 
and Quadrupeds: Of the Inhabitants, their Munners, Caf: 
toms, Plays or Interludes, Exercifes, and Feftivals:; the Gors 
nif Language, Trade, Tenures, andi Aris. Tiluftrated-with 4 


new Sheet Map. of the County, and.twenty-eight folio Coppers 


tes, from original Drawings taken on the Spot. By Wile 
iam Borlafe, A.M, F.R.S. Rector of Ludgvan, andAu- 
thor of the Antiquities* of Cornwall, Folio. 11. 1ns. 6dj 


Sandby. 


HE county: of Cornwall, by its remote fituation, being-the 

moft wefterly point of the ifland, is not fo. generally known 

as other parts of England; though rich in natural curiofities; 

and reforted to.in early ages, by the commercial nations of thofé 

times, for that inexhauftable Tin, which ftill continues to-enrich 

its prefent Proprietors, and to fupport the numerous labourers 
in its mines. 

The inquifitive Naturalift will, we doubt not, find, in this 
work, all, that pleafure which the refolution oft his enquiries caq 
afford, ‘To others, it will undoubtedly appear a,dry unintereft, 
ing performance. We fhall, therefore, in ali probability, ftand 
excufed by. the generality of Readers, if we,are not, very particus 
Jar. in our account of it; fince we fhall hardly be able.to. extra& 


much entertainment for them, out of Earths, Fofiils, and pe. 
trified Subftances. 


Neverthelefs:it may not be-improper to take notice of fome 
oe: ag to a county which, by. its marine fituation, cannot 
- but differ much from the more inland parts of ourifland, 


Mr, Borlafe obferves, that ‘ the air of Cornwall.muft needs 
© partake of the falts of the fea adjoining, in a great degrees 
< and therefore corrodes iron;in a very fhort time, and_near the 
© fea morethan in theinland parts; the bars and: frames.of wins 
© dows,, and every thing elfe made of iron,  prefently giving 
© way tothe falt fpray, let them be painted.ever fo well. This 
© faltnefs of the air is alfo very unfayourable.to fcorbutic habits s 
“ the ieanwaporus not being fufficiently correéted. by a propes 
© quantity of effluvia from the land. It is alfo very, prejudicial 
* to fhrubs and trees;, and near the fea-fhores,, efpecially tos 


* For Therion of the Antiquities, fee Review,,vol. XIV- 
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wards the Weft, whether mixed with the North or. South 
winds, will permit, a tree to rife. very little above its, fhelter, 
which is very difcouraging, to all new plantations, Indeed 
there is reafon to think, that vapours in general, raifed from 
the land, and. dropping in rains, are much more nourifhing: 
to plants than thofe exhaled from the fea. For vapours from 
the land are charged with the particles. of the foil they, rife. 
from, and fupply.the plants and trees, wherever they fall, 
_with a kindly juice, mixed with,frefh and new earth; and this, 
‘ is the reafon; that the, more water is diftilled (that is, forced to, 
‘ depofit its terrene faces) the, lefs it nourifhes plants: now va-. 
¢ pours:-raifed. from. the fea can be, no other than {trained or dif- 
¢ tilled falt water, and therefore cannot be fo fit for vegetation, 
« which is confirmed alfo by this obfervation, that moft trees 
¢ thrive better at a little diftance from the- fea, than near its 
¢ brink,’ 


Our Author has taken occafion.to introduce fome philofophicak 
reafonings upon, the nature of Water, together with fome hypo- 
thetical conjectures.on the generation of Springs, Vapours, Wind, 
and Rain; which being founded on.their, well known, properties, 
difplay nothing either very new or ftriking, efpecially as, Der- 
ham and others have treated of thefe fubjects before. 
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It is well known that the feahas receded fromcertain.places that 
were formerly Sea-ports, although now at fome. diftance from 
the water: thisalteration is by fomeafcribed,to,earthquakes;. by 
others to. ‘a, finking or diminution. of, the. fea.. Ejther.of. thefe 
fuppofitions appears. abfurd, if, we confider, that refpecting the 
firft, though a terre. mptus may, fink a pool, or raife.a 
hill, it can hardly elevate a large tract of land, and at the fame 
time preferve the former face of the country ; and’ if'we fup- 
pofe the retreat of the water to be owing to its burfting into, 
and filling fome interior caverns at the bottom of the fea, the 
enlargement of the fhores muftinevitably be univerfal, which 
is by no means the cafe. 


As fuch phengmena are partial, being only noticed. at parti- 
cular. places, andthe changes,not being recorded.as fudden ef- 
fects, it is moft reafonable to conclude, them, owing to fimilar 
caufes. with, thofe which choak up the rivers and, harbours in 
Cornwall. Mer. Borlafe relates, that the ‘ rivers and. creeks 
‘ were formerly nayigable much higher up than they-are now: 
‘ the truth is, the beds. of the rivers are raifed, feveral feet per< 
* pendicular, by the earth, fand, and gravel from.the hills: this 
* 1s natural in, all places, in proportion to the quantity of rain, 
« the declivity, of, the grounds, and the largenefs, of rivers ;, but 
* with us in Cornwall. much promoted by digging and fream- 
* spgfor, famping and drefing eus.metals, all performed at the 
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© water fide, and the refufe all wafhed into the rivers, theriéa 


¢ into our harbours. This is a growing evil, complained of by 


« Leland and Carew, (page 27) but {till unredreffed; and as 


there are*many more mines now than formerly, the beds of 
our rivers will rife proportionably quicker than in former 
times, and make it ftill more difficult to continue the Naviga- 
© tion even upon its prefent footing. ‘There was an A& of Par. 
¢ liament, made in the 23d of Henry VIIF. ** That none fhould 
«* Jabour in tin-works near the Devon and Cornifh havens,” 
« (Carew, page 27); and though this aét is’ obfolete, it might’ 
© poffibly be re-enacted upon proper application, and be made’ 
© more effectual to anfwer the falutary purpofes intended.’ 


ae f& «a 


Our Author has made feveral obfervations with regard to the 
advantages derived to the trade of Cornwall, from its proximity 
to the fea: but more efpecially on the importance which an ex- 
act knowlege of its coafts would be of to mariners; together 
with the efteéts produced upon the currents by the divifion of St, 
George’s from the Irifh channel: points at prefent very imper- 
feftly underftood.—Thefe remarks appear to us fo well founded, 


and fo pertinent, that we prefume the public will fuffer no in- , 


jury by our contributing toward making them more generally 
known, 


- © The Sea-coaft fpreads itfelf along the South and North parts 
of Cornwall, to fuch a degree, that if we eftimate the curva- 
tures of the South and North coaft, and make alfo.a juft al- 
lowance for the much fewer curvatures of the boundary to- 
wards Devonthire, we fhall find, that four parts in five of the 
out-line of Cornwall are expofed to the fea. 
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‘ This marine fituation has its advantages ; it fills our bays 
and harbours, makes a number of fifhing creeks, brings its 
native products, fand, ore-weed, and fifh, (as well as foreign 
merchandize) home to our doors in a multitude of places, ex- 
ports our tin and fifth with great conveniency ; its vapours ge« 
nerate and feed our brooks, and foften the air; its cliffs fo 
near on either hand facilitate the drains of mines; they alfo 
open the treafures of metals, ufeful earths, and minerals, to 
the inquifitive eye; in fhort, the fea being on every fide of 
us, procures plenty, ‘and promotes trade and employment in 
many fhapes utterly unknown to the more ‘inland counties. 
Some circumftances, however, of this our natural fituation have 
their difadvantages : our coaft is not only extended greatly im 
proportion to the area of land, but it has many promontories 
jutting out on each fide, which neceflarily make deep bays, 
and unhappily augment the diftrefles of Sailors in ftormy wea- 
ther: another inconvenience of our fea fituation is, that 

* land fhooting out fharp like a wedge into the Atlantic gy 
$ ships 
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€ fhips oftentinies miftake one Channel] for another; or are’ 
t drawn afide from their truce courfe by the inequality of the 
‘ tides. - Farther: the irregularity of the tides rifing from the 
¢ prominency of the head-lands, is alfo increafed, at the ex-~ 
‘ tremity of Cornwall, by the Scilly ifles, which narrow the 
‘ Channel, (whether the tide fets to the North or the South) ; 


¢ 


. 


. 
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and, confequently, increafing the velocity of the *currenty | 
promote a more than ordinary indraught into both Channels. 

The tide of flood at the Land’s-End rifes on the top of acom- 

mon {pring eighteen feet, and from that to twenty-four, ac- 

cording to wind and weather ; infomuch, that in ftormy wea- 

ther, from the South- Weft, it has rifen to the height of thir-’ 
ty feet; but at the common neap tides only thirteen feet ufual- 

ly, and ata very dead neap it has not rifen above ten feet; 
During the flood, the tide at the Land’s End fets inward from 

the South near nine hours; its run is eight hours in moft plaees 

betwixt Scilly and the Land’s End ;_ but the ebb continues on--. 
ly betwixt three and four hours. This is a very dangerous 

fingularity, if not known, and properly regarded; but the 

greateft difficulty of all, which our maritigie fituation lies un- 

der, is this; that an accurate furvey of our fhores, and 2 
precife determination of our Latitude and Longitude, ‘has ne- 
ver yet been taken, not fo much as of the Lizherd, the ‘firft 

land ufually made by fhips homeward bound, aud the South? 

ernmoft point of England, from which moft thips outward 

bound to the Southward-begin their reckoning: here a falfé 

ftep is made at firft fetting out, and unlefS rectified by repeated 

obfervations, it may be of fatal confequence. ‘To have the 

Latitude and Longitude afcertained at the extremity of the 

iland, where fhips begin and end their reckongs, is certainly 

amatter of the greateft moment to commerce, and fhould bé 

performed by a variety of the beft inftruments, at fubfequent 

times, 2nd by more than one {fkilful hand. ‘This has never 

yet been done, nor will be probably; but by the interpofition 

of the Government, whofe attention and nomination of pro 

per perfons, and provifion of a fufficent apparatus of aftrono- 

mical inftruments, (an expence feldom within the reach of & 

private purfe) this matter, I fpeak it with fubmiffion, feems 

to me exceedingly to deferve. 


* Another circumftance claims the attention of our country- 
men; our harbours are generally at the mouths of rivers, one 
not very diftant from the hills where they rife, and of cour 

not fo long or deep as where the rivers and creeks run farther 
up into the land: they are therefore more apt to be choaked 
with fands and rubbith than.in other fituations. ‘Too much 
care therefore cannot be taken that fhips -difcharge not theif 
REV. Sep. 1758. Q © ballaft 
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© ballaft in improper places, fo as to obftru& the navigable 
¢ channel, a grievance of which many intelligent Traders are 
¢ apprehenfive, as it may affect our fea-coafts in time, when a 
© remedy may not eafily be found out.’ 


Several Metals are found in Cornwall, but Tin is the pecu- 


liar commodity of the country, and as fuch, claims Mr. Borlafe’s 
peculiar notice; but this not being a general fubje&, we thal] 
not enlarge our article by dwelling upon it. 


The inhabitants of this county may be confidered as a difting 


people from their neighbours, fince they have, till lately, pre- 
ferved a dialect of the old Britifh language, not much different 
from the Welch; and have, befides, many peculiarities in their 
manners and cuftoms, apparently of great antiquity. 


It may not be amifs here to introduce a medical procefs, which 


if it does not obtain in practice, is worthy notice for its fingu- 
Jarity. 
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‘ A very fingular manner of curing Madnefs is that mention- 

ed by Mr. Carew, (page 123) in the parifh of Alternun in 
thiscounty. It was the cuftom to place the difordered in Mind 
on the brink of a fquare pool, filled with water which came 
from St. Nun’s well, ‘T’he Patient having no intimation of 
what was intended, was, by a fudden blow in the breaft, tum- 
bled into the pool, where,was toficd up and down by fome 
perfons of fuperior ftrength, till being quite debilitatedy his 
fury forfook him; he was then carried to the church, and 
certain Mafles fung over him; if he was not cured at once, the 
immerfion was repeated. ‘This'‘cuftom was practifed proba- 
bly in fome other parts of this county as well as at Alternun; 
for at the foot of St. Agnes’s holy well, (a place formerly of 
great refort) I think the remains of fuch a pool are ftill to be 
difcovered, though the fea has demolifhed the walls, The 
Cornifh call this immerfion Bou/fening, from Benzi or Bidhyzi, 
in the Cornu-britifh and Armoric, fignifying to dip, ordrown. 
Belgice Buyfen (iays Lye’s Junius in Bowfe) unde Anglict 

Bowle potare, largiter bibere. This may feem to the gene 
rality fo very impotent a remedy, that people might eafily be 
perfuaded to look upon any cure that enfued as the miraculous 
effect of the holy water, and the interpofition of St, Nun; 
but if we recollect that madnefs is no other than a raging fever 
that interrupts for a while, and diffipates all congruity betwixt 
ideas and things, we may foon fatisfy ourfelves, that without 
any miracle, fo violent an exercife of the body in cold watet, 
was no contemptible prefcription, fomething very like this 
| ‘ method 
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method in parallel cafes, having been approved of and practif- 
© ed by the greateft Phyficians.” | 


This work is a laborious undertaking, and is well printed, 
with the additional embellifhment of near thirty Plates, con- 
taining fubjects of Natural Hiftory, and the Seats of the princi- 
pal Gentlemen refiding in thatcounty. Of thefe Jatter, though 
itis to be hoped, that being chiefly antique manfions, the an- 
tique cuftom of old Englifh Hofpitality may ftill be preferved in 
them; yet, excepting two or three modern edifices, they bear 
few marks of external elegance, and therefore appear with little 
advantage upon paper. But as they are engraved at the expence 
of the proprietors of the feveral edifices, &c. it is certain they 
are no difcredit to the book. 


N. B. Befides the work before us, and the Antiquities of Corn- 
wall already referred to, our Author publifhed, in 1756, 
Objervations on the ancient and prefent State of the Ifles of Scilly: 
See Review, vol. X. page 428. N 





The Nature, Defign, Tendency, and Importance of Prayer: il- 
luftrated in feven praétical Differtations on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By W. Welt. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Griffiths, and Henderfon, 


N a fhort Preface to thefe Differtations, Mr. Weft very juft- 

ly obferves, that the ftrongeft objections which have been 
urged againft Chriftianity, have arifen from the mifreprefentati- 
ons of its profeffed Patrons and Defenders; and that among the 
feveral branches of the Chriftian religion, which have fuffered by 
mifreprefentation, none perhaps has been more egregioufly mif- 
taken and mifapplied than that of Prayer. His defign, there- 
fore, is to refcue this part of our religion from the falfe lights 
and difguifes that have been thrown upon it by ignorant or ill- 
defigning men; and to reprefent it in that true and genuine 
light, in which our Lord has recommended it—+that it may ap- 
pear to the judicious and impartial to be a moft benevolent and 
wife inftitution, calculated to anfwer the beft purpofes, to all 
that properly engage in it—tending to eftablifh and improve our 
‘acquaintance with God, and to propagate and extend among 
our fellow creatures, fuch idecs of his moft glorious, amiable, 
and perfect character, .as are the only fulid foundation of all true 
religion among men, 


Our Saviour, in the plan he has fet before us, as our Au- 


thor obferves, has evidently furnifhed us with the proper means. — 
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of attaining to the cleareft, and moft confiftent views of the de. 
fign and tendency of Prayer—for in that form, which he ex- 
prefsly intended for the ufe of his difciples, he feems to have 
preferved a fteady regard, and to have directed their attention to 
the general, and all-comprehending providence of God,. whofe 
benevolence and wifdom are every way equal to the bounds of 
his ereation—for want of attending to which, many feem to 
have treated this fubjeét, and to have engaged in this fervice, 
fays Mr. Weft, in a manner that has expofed it to infuper- 
able difficulties and objections. ‘Thefe he endeavours to avoid, 
and in the execution of his defign, he has, in our opinion, 
fhewn a great deal of judgment, and given fuch a clear and ra- 
tional reprefentation of the nature and defign of Prayer, as 
plainly fhews that it is both our duty and intereft to practife it 
with fincerity and ftedfaftnefs. His manner of writing, tho’ it 
has nothing particularly ftriking in it, is clear and eafy ; and an’ 
air of siatoer and modefty appears through the whole perform. 
ance ric concludes with a form of addrefs to the Almighty, 
upe plan of the Lord’s Prayer, which as it contains a kind 
of fummary view of what is advanced in the Differtations, we 
fhall clofe this article with Jaying it before our Readers. 







¢ Almighty and moft gracious God! thy throne is eftablifh. 
ed in heaven, and thy fupreme unlimited dominion will eter- 
nally endure, for thou art the God and Father of all. We 
efteem it our higheft honour, and the foundation of all our 
happinefs, that we are permitted to call thee our Father, and 
encouraged to addrefs our devotions to thee, under that moft 
venerable and endearing name. We defire, therefore, with 
the profoundeft reverence and adoration, and with true filial 
piety and affection, ta prefent ourfelves before thee—and to 
direct the whole attention of our minds to the moft high and 
fovereign Lord, the moft benevolent and wife Parent of the 
univerie, the Father of lights, from whom every good and 
perfect gift moft freely defcends, and with whom there is no 
variablenefs and fhadow of turning—In all the works of thy 
hands—in the heavens above—in the earth beneath—in the - 
infinite variety of thy creatures around us—and in our own 
ftupendous frame, and ftructure of body and mind—thy per- 
feétions—O God !—are difplayed, in fuch a light, as. ftrikes 
us’ with the higheft adiniration, and poffefles our hearts with 
the deepeft fentiments of reverence and gratitude to thee, 
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© Weare under the moft facred and inviolable engagements, 
to do honour to thy great name—and to pray, that it may be 
univerfally known and adored—that thine almighty power, 


* thine infinite wifdom, and all-comprehending goodnefs, ad 
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be duly acknowleged and celebrated by all thy creatures, that 
difcern the effects of thofe tranfcendent excellencies and perfec- 
tions of thy nature. ‘That as the inanimate creation gives 
thee praife, by that glorious and magnificent appearance which 
it exhibits to our fight and contemplation, fo we, and all that 
are capable of furveying it, may pay a fuperior, a voluntary, 
and rational homage at the footftool of thy throne. In order 
hereto may we be ever pofleffed with fuch juft and worthy ap- 
prehenfions of thee, as fhall engage our beft affections, and 
difpofe us, upon’ every proper occalion, to exprefs our faith and 
hope, and truft in thee; and to pour out our hearts before 
thee, in the moft grateful acknowlegements of thy goodnels, 
and humble requefts for the continuance of thy favour. 


¢ May that kingdom which thou haft eftablifhed by our Savi- 
our beenlarged throughout the earth—may the Sun of righte- 
oufnefs arife, and fhine with irrefiftable light and glory upon 
all mankind; and fcatter thofe clouds of ignorance, error, and 
fuperftition, in which they are fo generally and fo deeply in- 
volved—zhat all men may know Thee, the only true God, and 
Fefus Chrift whom thou haft fent—that they may be fully ac- 
quainted with thofe laws, that will make them wife unto fal- 
vation; together with their moft weighty and awful enforce- 
ments—And may all we that enjoy this light, feel the vital 
power and efficacy of it upon our hearts; and by humble un- 
affected piety to thee, brotherly affection to one another, and 
the moft extenfive goodnefs to mankind, contribute to the 
univerfal {pread of a religion fo excellent, fo truly divine. 


‘ And may we be all effeftually fupported and affifted from 
above, in the exertion of our beft abilities in thy fervice, that 
others may be influenced by our examples, not only to receive, 
but to obey thy commands—that men may univerfally comply 
with the true fpirit and defign of Chriftianity, and thereby 
fhew their fincere approbation of it—and thy will may be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven.—And, O thou great, and 
wile, and good Governor of the world—whofe counfel ftand- 
eth for ever, and the thoughts of thy heart to all generations 
—who ordereft and difpofeft all things according to the im- 
mutable and beft concerted purpofes of thy will—grant tbat 
we, and all others, may humbly refign ourfelves to thine all- 
wife difpofals—chearfully fubmit to all thofe difficulties and 
inconveniencies which thou, in infinite wifdom, art plealed to 
allot us, or to permit to fall upon us—and thankfully acknow- 
lege thy fatherly care and providence, in every ftation and 
circumitance of life. 


f Q 3 ‘To 
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‘ To thine inexhaufted bounty and benevolence—moft gra. 
cious Father!—we are indebted for the fupply of all our wants 
—to Thee therefore would we addrefs our humble fupplica- 
tions, for all thofe things which we daily ftand in need of, in 
order to our comfortable fupport and fubfiftence in this world, 
—that thy blefling may attend our lawful and honourable en. 
deavours for this purpofe—~and if, through thine indulgent pro- 
vidence, we abound in temporal good things, may we kindly 
and chearfully communicate to the relief of the poor and the 
diftrefled, as an acknowlegement, in part, of thy favour and 
kindnefs to ourfelves ; which all our beft and higheft fervices 
wil! fall infinitely fhort of fully reprefenting. 





‘ But O, moft ho'y and merciful God—fo far have we been 
from properly acknowleging thy favours, and retaining a 
grateful remembrance of thern upon our minds, that we have 
in innumerable inftances abufed and forgotten them.—We 
have reafon to be covered with fhame and confufion—and fo 
be filled with the fincereft grief of heart—when we confidér 
againft whom we have offended, and how great our ingrati- 
tude, and our follies have been—may a true fenfe of thefe: 
things affect us with the moft ingenuous and unfeigned forrow 
for our paft conduét, fo far as it has been contrary to thy mof 
righteous laws—and may our repentance be acceptable in thy 
fight, and our fins be forgiven—even as we hope we can fin- 
cerely fay, that we do forgive all that have offended or trefpafl- 
ed againft us; and that we are ready to difcharge all offices of 
friendfhip and kindnefs towards all our fellow- creatures. 


‘ And may we never more return again to folly, nor indulge 
ourfelves in any difpofitions towards it—But may thine all- 
fufficient aid—may the wife and excellent laws—the kind and 
fatherly admonitions—the great and noble encouragements 
which thou haft given us—and the glorious and divine exam- 
ples which thou haft fet before us—effeétually arm ws againf 
al! the powers of fin, and render us fuperior to all the tempta- 
tions of this world. That fo we may be happily delivered 
from thofe innumerable evils and mifchiefs to which folly, viet, 
and wickednefs of every kind will inevitably expofe us—and 
enjoy that peace and fatisfaétion of mind, which arifesfrom4 
fenfe of thine approbation, and a profpe& of that glorious 
world which we are encouraged to hope for, through Jefus 
Chrift our Lord—who has infiruéted us to offer thefe petitions 
to Thee our heavenly Father, ‘to whom we would aferibe al 
honour, glory, and dominion, both now and for ever. Amen 
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The Cafe of the Royal Martyr confidered with Candour ; or, an 
Anfwer to Jome Libels lately’ publifbed in prejudice to the Me- 
mory of that unfortunate Prince ; particularly tol. A Letter to 
a Clergyman, relating. to his Sermon on the 30th of “fanuary: 
Being a compleat Anfwer to all the Sermons that ever have béeen, 
or ever fhall be, preached in the like Strain on that Anniver fary. 
Il. An Enquiry into the Share which Charles 1. had in the 
Tranfactions of the Earl of Glamorgan, Sc. Wherein the 
Conjectures and main Pofitions of that Writer are fhewn to be 
falje; groundlefs, and by no Means reconcileable with the Cha- 
raéter of a Critic or a@ Scholar. 8vo. 2vols, 6s. Rich- 
ardfon, &Xc. 


{ 231 


‘ 


O period of ancient or modern Hiftory has undergone 

fuch various Comments, or produced fuch furious De- 
bates and Party Divifions, as the reign of Charles the Firft. 
When we reflect on the many tedious and voluminous produc- 
tions which have appeared on both fides, we are amazed that 
the Difpute is ftill continued with as much heat and animofity 
asever: But when we confider, that mankind in general, are 
rather impelled by the violence of Prejudice, than urged by the 
weight of Reafon, we are induced to believe, that the conteft 
will be endlefs. 


It is fearce credible how few, even of thofe who prefume to 
inftruct the public, do, in reality, think for themfelves. Men 
are too apt to miftake the power of Prepofleilion, for the force of 
Conviction: and while they flatter themfelves, that they follow 
the dictates of their own Reafon, they are in fact the Dupes of 
other men’s Paffions. From the tincture of education, from 
the zeal of friendfhip, and from a multitude of other caufes, 
men imbibe wrong principles, which they have not itrength of 
mind to eradicate ; and being deceived themfelves, they induf- 
trioufly and innocently labour to miflead others. It is by thefe 
means that vulgar Errors are propagated, and that the miftake 
of one man, becomes the error of amullion. 


When erroneous pofitions are thus blindly adopted, it is an 
arduous and almoft impracticable tafk, to undeceive the multi- 
tude. It would be eafier to perfuade the original Author, to 
make a recantation of his falfe tenets, than to win the leaft con- 
ceffion from his bigotted followers. As their own free reflec- 
tions, and unbiaffed reafon, are not the primary fources from 
whencethey draw their conclufions, they are confequently be- 
wildered in argument, and loft in a labyrinth of which their 
Mafters only have got the clue. ‘Thus opinion, in them, be- 
comes amatter of Faith. 
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But of thofe whohave the refolution to judge for themfelves, 
all are not qualified for the difcovery of truth. Some, from an 
eagernels and impetuofity of temper, overlook material points 
of evidence, and purfue their refearches with rapid and deful- 
tory fteps, inftead of a fober and regular progrefs. Others, 
from too exquifite a fenfibility of nature, are apt to receive too 


-hafty impreflions. If, in a controverted cafe, they meet with 


a particular incident which ftrikes their paffions, the effeét which 
that fingle circumftance produces in their minds, operates thro’ 
the whole courfe of their enquiry, and inclines them to follow 
the partial impulfe of that fudden impreffion. 


It is much to be regretted, that the beft minds are moft liable 
to the pernicious effects of prejudice, and moft pertinacious in 
defence of miltaken principles. Unlefs therefore they are en- 
dowed with more than common force of underftanding, to coun- 
teract their zeal, their very virtues will cantribute to ‘deceive 
them. 


Truth, however, dogs not only fuffer from the violence of 
miftaken prejudice, but is often injured by the fallacy of wilful 


-milreprefentation. Even thofe who may otherwife be juftly 
‘deemed good men, may be fometimes found culpable in this re- 


fpect. Be their conclufions ever fo erroneous, if they are con- 
vinced in their own minds, that they are juft and warrantable, 
they are not always fcrupulous about ‘the means of perfuading 
others. ‘They will not hefitate to fupprefs fome circumftances, 
and mif-ftate others, which combat againft the opinion they 
would inculcate. ‘They think themfelves honeft, at the fame 
time that they are difingenuous: and confider it as a kind of 
pious fraud, to ufe every method of making others converts to 
thofe principles, which they themfelves are fatisfied to be right 
and profitable. 


If Difputants would regard each other in a candid light, and 
on each fide make allowances for the frailty of human judgment, 
they would never contend with afperity and rancour. © Such il- 
liberal feverity is only juftifiable, when an Opponent evidently 
perieveres in error, in defiance of inward conviction: or,when 
he maintains principles, which manifeftly argue the corruption 
of his heart. 


Confiderations of this nature, will difpofe us to judge of pare 
ty controverfies with juftice and moderation: yet, in our reé- 
view of the work before us, we fhall find it difficult to adhere 


_to tbe dormer, and, at the fame time, preferve the latter. The 


. 
A. et. 
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, reft his pen! appears to be a good fort of man, buta 
v ind fFerent Reafoner. ‘The notice he claims, is rather due 
1c bulk of his book, than to the merit of the contents: For 
: it 
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it might be deemed unpardonable in us, to condemn a publica” 
tion confifting, in the whole, of 629 pages, without {pecifying 
the grounds of our centure, 


This multiloquous Writer has, in a tedious Preface and In- 
troduction, endeavoured to invalidate all his Antagonifts autho- 
rities, and to eftablifh Lord Clarendon in oppofition to them, 
as the only candid and authentic Hiftorian. He has omitted no 
circumftance which he could colleé& either from Writing or Re- 
port, to render the memory of the Republican Writers obnoxi- | 
ous, and to make them appear in the blackeft light, when con- 
trafted with Clarendon. 


But this attempt fhews more the ebullition of Party zeal, 
than the difcretion of a candid Enquirer. A flender acquaint- 
ance with the human heart, will incline us to diftruft the Wri- 
ters on both fides. As Lord Clarendon was a fervant of the 
King’s, and particularly honoured with his Majefty’s confidence 
and friendthip, it is natural to fuppofe, that gratitude and affec- 
tion to his Mafter, would rather biafs him in favour of the royal 
caufe. As the Anti-royalifts, on the other hand, thought them- 
felves aggrieved by regal oppreffion, we may conclude, that 
their enmity to the King, would prompt them to reprefent his 
actions in the moft odious light. 


There are, however, many material Fads in which Lord 
Clarendon and the oppofite Writers are agreed, and which in- 
dubitably prove the exertion of illegal and arbitrary power in 
the King. As to the aggravations on one hand, and the pallia- 
tions on the other, they feem of little confequence towards de- 
termining the merits of the difpute. ‘The leading fa&ts being 
admitted on both fides, every fenfible and difpaffionate Reader is 
qualified to make his own comment: and that thefe acknow- 
leged facts are fufficient evidences of tyrannick fway, will ap- 
pear in the courfe of this article. e 


But the authenticity of Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory, being dif- 
a by Oldmixon, and others, our Author has produced 

ouchers of its being genuine, which, as: the doubt has been 
lately revived, we have extracted for the Reader’s fatisfaction. 


‘ The intelligent Reader,’ fays he, ¢ need not be told, that 
€ this was the Wr:ter*, who firft excepted to the genuinenefs 
$ of Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory. He tells his Readers, that that 
‘. Hiftory was interpolated and altered in feveral places by the 
‘ Oxford Editors. ‘The chief evidence he produces, in fupport 


‘ of this great charge, is the following letter from one Mr. 
$ Ducket ; 


* Oldmixon. clp 
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«SIR, 


“© Accidentally looking on fome of the fheets of your Hifto- 
ry of England, during the Reigns of the Royal Houfe of 
Stuart, at the Bookfeller’s, I find that you mention the Hif- 
tory of Lord Clarendon; wherein you juftly queftion the ge. 


nuinenefs of that book. In order to put the matter out of 


doubt, I here fend you the following account: 


«© Mr. Edmund Smith, a man very weil known in the learn. ° 
ed world, came down to make me a vifit at 5 about 
June 1710; where he continued, till he died, about fix. 
weeks after. . 





“¢ As our converfation chiefly ran upon Learning and Hifto- 
ry, you may eafily think that Clarendon’s was not forgotten, 
Upon mentioning that book, he frankly told me, that there 
had been a fine Hiftory written by Lord Clarendon; but what 
was publifhed under his name, was only patch-work, and might 
as properly be called, the Hiftory of Al——, Small——, and 








Atterbury; for to his knowlege it was altered; nay, that be 


himfelf was employed by them to interpolate, and alter the ori- 
ginal. He then afked me, Whether I had the book by me? If 
Ihad, He would convince me of the truth of his affertion, by 
the very printed copy. I immediately brought him the folio 
edition ; and the firft thing he turned to, was the Character 
of Mr. Hampden, where is that expreffion: He had a head te 
contrive, a heart to conceive, and a hand to execute any villainy, 
He then declared, it was fcifted in by thofe Reverends. 


«¢ T have only to add this, that he not only underlined this 

paflage, as a forgery, but gave, during the fhort time heliv- 

cd with me, the fame rematk to fome hundreds more. 
«Tam, Sir, &c.” 


¢ And how was this account received by the public, and what 
was the confequence of it? Why, Bifhop Atterbury lived 
long enough to hear this idle tale, and to givean anfwer to it; 
wherein he plainly made it appear, that either the whole mutt 
have been invented by Mr. Ducket or Mr. Oldmixon, or both ; 
or elfe that Mr. Edmund Smith (if he told Mr. Ducket_ what 
the letter fays he did) muft have died with a Jie in his mouth; 
it being certain, that neither Bifhop Smalldridge nor Bifhop 
Atterbury were any ways concerned in preparing that Hiftory 
for the prefs. Since-the Bifhop’s death, the judicious Dr. 
Burton has examined the whole account, and fhewn it to be 
entirely falfe and groundlefs in all its parts. 


© In the above Letter it is obfervable, that Mr, Smith is fup- 
fed to have faid or infinuated to Mr. Ducket. 3 
¢ x, That 
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¢ 1, That the Deans Aldridge, Smalldridge, and Atterbury, 
were concerned in the publication of Lord Clarendon’s Hif- 
tory. 2. That he himfelf was employed by them to interpo- 
late and alter the original; and 3. That accordingly feveral 
hundreds of paflages were actually altered, and particularly 
that the character of Mr. Hampden was foifted in by thofe Re~ 
verends. 


~ x af A A 


‘ To the firft of thefe pofitions it has been replied and prov- 
¢ ed beyond all contradiction ; 


¢ 3, That neither Dr. Smalldridge nor Dr. Atterbury were 
* any ways concerned in the publication of the faid Hiftory ; 


‘ 2. That the affertion of Mr. Smith, that be was employed 
¢ by thofe Gentlemen to interpolate and alter the original, muft con- 
‘ fequetitly be falfe, and his evidence not much to be regarded 
¢ inany refpeét whatfoever*. 


© 2, Thethird pofition has likewife been difproved in as clear 
and full a manner as can be defired. ‘To omit other proofs, 
the feven firft books of the manu/cript copy of the faid Hiftory 
have been produced and expofed to public view ; and the cha- 
ra¢ter of Mr. Hampden has been feen by feveral perfons of 
diftin@ion, in Lord Clarendon’s own hand writing. But the 
account which Dr. Burton has given us of this particular, may 
poflibly be more fatisfaCtory to the curious Reader; for which 
reafon I fhall give it him in his own words : 


rnneenfne wm 


*¢ The very controverted claufe (fays the Doétor) is now to 
s¢ be feen in Lord Clarendon’s own hand-writing, in a fmaller 
‘¢ work, containing the Hiftory of his Life, and from which he 
‘¢ tranfcribed the moft confiderable part into his Hiftory of the 
«© Rebellion. He there gives Mr. Hampden’s charaéter in thefe 
“ words, He had a head to contrive, a tongue to perfuade, and a 
“s band to execute any mifchief ; and his death appeared to be a 
“ great deliverance to the nation. ’Tis further obfervable, that 
‘© the Latin words from Tully are cited here, and applied to 
«© Mr. Hampden with this paraphrafe of them, without men- 
© tioning the name of Cinna, as in thé printed edition, p. 226. 


‘¢ In another place, p. 83, {peaking of this Hiftory of Lord 
*¢ Clarendon’s Life, the Doétor has thefe words: This is dated 


* In fupport of Mr. Smith’s character, we fhall here take Ieave to 
cite a panage from the Lives of the Poets, vol. IV. p. 306. viz. 
** His talent in this kind [Hiftory] was fo generally confefled, that he 
** was made choice of by fome great men, to write a Hiilory, which 
it was their Intereit to have executed with art, and dexterity; but 
** this defign was dropped, as Mr. Smith would not facrifice Truth to 
“ the Caprice and jatezelled Views of a Party.” 


¢* from 
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from Montpelier, in the fecond year of his banifhment; the 
account is carried down to the year 1645, with the materials 
for the two following years laid down, but not drawn up in 
form. In this work.are the principal Characters of the Great 
Men engaged on both fides, and among thefe that of Mr, 
Hampden, written in the Earl’s own hand. 


«© A fheet or two of this MS. in which the paflage above 
cited occurs, was fometime ago expofed to public view, for 
the fatisfaction of any curious Enquirer, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, during the fpace of one year. This I have perufed, 
(fays the Doctor) and from thence tranfcribed the words, 


«© But what is ftill more diretly to the purpofe, I muft in- 
form the Reader, (fayshe) that, contrary to the expedtation 
of the Objectors, it happens that there are ftill extant fome 
parts; and as I am informed, the feven firft books of this 
Hiftory of the Rebellion, written by the Earl’s own hand, in 
which this controverted claufe is contained, Mr. Hampden’s 
character is there given in the very fame words, which appear 
in the printed Hiftory. ‘This MS. is at prefent in the poffef- 
fion of Mr. Ratcliff, of Bartlett’s Buildings, in Holbourn, 
who was gne of the Executors of the Jaft Earl of Clarendon, 
To this the importunate Enquirer is referred for the fatisfac= 
tion of his curiofity. Many perfons of Diftin&tion have been 
favoured with the fight of it; among whom I have heard 
mentioned, the Lord Chancellor King, ‘the Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons, Dr. George Clerk, &c. (See the Ge- 
nuinenefs of Lord Ciarendon’s Hiftory, by John Burton, B.D. 


‘ printed 1744.) page 59.” 


© Asthefe, fays our Author, are direét plain proofs of the Ge- 

nuinenefs of the controverted paflage, and carry an irrefragable 
confutation of the Falfehoods publifhed by Mr. Oldmixon, is 
it poflible that any Writer, who hath the leaft fpark of honefty 
belonging to him, who has the leaft regard for truth, or his 
own reputation, can be capable of ferioufly reviving this 
groundlé(s, this villainous Calumny? And yet in the Preface 
to a Pamphlet lately publifhed, intitled, 4n Effay towards at- 
taining a true Idea of the Character of King Charles, 1 find 
this charge infifled upon a frefh, and urged with as great ‘af- 
furance, as if it was an undoubted truth, which had neither 
been confuted or fo much as queftioned. 


‘© This celebrated Hiftory, (Clarendon’s) fays the Author of 
the Effay, lies under ftrong fufpicion, if not evident proof, of 
being further foftened and garbled in favour of that Cau/e, by 
many grofs interpolations and alterations of the Editors. One 
of them, the learned Mr, Smith, of Chrift Church, Oxon, ac- 
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ss knowleged upon his death-bed, that himfelf had been con- 
« cerned init. ‘There was, (faid he, and they were fonie of 
«© his laft words, of whofe truth there can be no doubt) a fine 
<¢ Hiftory written by Lord Clarendon, but what was publifhed 
«© under his name, was only patch-work. “* And as the 
‘¢ original manufcript hath never been produced toremove thefe 
<< fufpicions, but is kept under a veil of impenetrable fecrecy, 
«© there remains little room to doubt of fome unfair and difho- 
<< nourable dealing in thecafe.” (Preface to the Effay, p. 3.) 





¢ I have not room in this place,’ fays our Author, ‘ to make 
¢ proper Remarks upon this and fome other paflages in that fa- 
‘ mous performance, and muft therefore defer it at prefent. 
¢ When I have done with Mr. C———de*, that Gentleman may 
‘ poffibly hear from me; and if it does not appear that he has 
‘ outdone Mr. Oldmixon, Mr. C de, &c. in their moft 
‘ diftinguifhed perfeétions, in the moft bafe mifreprefentations 
‘ of facts and characters, in falfe quotations, in wrong conclu- 
fions, and fuch pitiful evafions, as plainly betray the weak- 
nefs Of his caufe, as well as the diftrefs and difingenuity of 
the’Manager, I will acknowlege my/elf to be entirely igno- 
rant of the Hiftory of King Charles I. 
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¢ I cannot help making a Remark or two. If Writers.go 
¢ on to improve the groundlefs calumny above mentioned, as is 
‘ here done by the Author of the Effay, &c. it muft in time 
. © grow intoa very formidable charge. ‘This Author has mani- 
‘ feftly improved the Story beyond any one who went before 
‘him. He does not fcruple to relate it with circumftances, 
‘ which were never before told or heard of. He exprefsly tells 
© his Readers, That Mr. Edmund Smith was one of the Editors 
© of Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory; and That he acknowleged upon 
© bis death: bed, that he had been concerned in interpolating and 
‘ altering it. 


© One of them, (i. e. the Editors) fays he, the learned Mr. 
© Edmund Smith, acknowleged upon his death-bed, that he had been 
‘ concerned init. Even Mr. Oldmixon never yentured to tell 
‘ this infamous tale in a manner fo manifeftly void of truth. 
‘ And what authority has this Author for thefe additional em- 
bellifhments? None at all.—Even Mr. Ducket’s Letter (the 
only authority for the whole ftory) will not warrant him in 
either of the affertions. 


© It is not pretended in the Letter, that Mr. Smith was one f 
the Editors; but only a perfon employed by the Editors to al- 
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* The Author here means Mr. Coade, of Exeter, Author of the 


celebrated Anfwer to a// the 30th of January Sermons. See the title 
to this article. 
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© ter the original; but this Author puts him down direQly for 
“© one of the Editors; for one who was intrufted with the publi« 
© ‘cation of the Hiftory. ; 


¢ Again, it is faid in the Letter, that Smith made Mr. Duckes 
©-a vifit; that he continued with him about fix weeks, and then 
© died; that their converfation ran chiefly upon Learning and Hif- 
< tory, particularly upon that of Lord Clarendon that during the 
 foort time that he lived with him, he feored, or underlined, [o- 
© veral paffages in it, which he declared were interpolations. But 
does it follow from hence, that he declared or acknowleged this 
upon his death-bed? that this was his death-bed confeffion? 
that thefe were fome of his laft words, of whofe truth there can 
be no doubt? No; this is animprovement of our Author’s, 


aan a 


¢ But when we are affured that the whole account, as far as 
© itrelates to Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory, ‘is abfolutely falfe; 


* That Smith (if he told Mr. Ducket what the Letter fayshe 
¢ did) muft have told him the moft notorious falfehoods; when 
© we are certgin, | 


‘ That neither Dr. Smalldridge nor Dr. Atterbury were any 
© ways concerned in the publication of the hiftory ; 


© That confequently Smith was fo far from being one of the 
¢ Editors, or employed by the Editors, that he did not know 
© who were concerned in the publication of the work. 


© When we are further affured, that all thofe parts of the 
manufcript copy (of which there is or can be any difpute) are 
ftill extant; that they have been produced, expofed to public 
view, and feen by feveral perfons of di/finétion ; when all this 
is well known to be faét, and confequently the whole ftory 
appears to have been an infamous invention, either of him 
who’ firft publifhed it, or of him who firft related it: Whatcan 
¢ poffibly reach the ignorance or infolence, the ‘bafenefs and difin- 
© genuity of a Writer, who fhall prefume not only to revive the 
¢ above mentioned calumny, but to relate it with greater aflu- 
© rance than ever, and with circumftances, which were never 
© before told or heard of? 


Our Author is not a lefs ftrenuous advocate for the impaf- 
tiality, than for the authenticity of Lord Clarendon’s hiftary; 
and, what is extremely pleafant, in aid of other evidence, he 
> Fe his Lordpip’s own profeffions, to prove that he was free 

om all bias and prejudice whatever. | 
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But let us examine fome of the moft flacrant facts, which 
our,zealous Author has attempted torpalliate. Mr, C———de has 
charged 
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charged the King with being ¢ guilty of illegal and arbitrar 
‘ fteps, in apprehending a great number of leading men of bot 
‘ Houfes of Parliament, particularly Sir Dudley Diggs, and Sir 
¢ John Elliot.’ 


< It may be fo,’ fays our Author ; ‘ and the King may pofibly 
‘ have been miftaken with refpect to the extent of his. preroga- 
¢ tive; or, which is more likely, the behaviour of the two fup- 
‘ pofed delinquents was perhaps mifreprefented to his Majefty. 
¢ They were poffibly not guilty of the undutiful fpeech with 
‘ which they were charged ; ard if the King was made fenfible 
‘ of his miftake, and endeavoured to redrefs the gentlemen by 
‘ immediately releafing them, where was the mighty crime? 
© Where was the great ftretch of power in his Majefty? And 


¢ yet it feems, this is one of thofe high crimes and mifdemeanors, * 


¢ one of thofe inconteftible fa&ts, which are to argue for them- 
¢ felves, and prove his Majefty a lawle/s, arbitrary tyrant, 


‘ How eafy is it, Mr.C———de, by fuch methods, to prove 
the beft of Princes a tyrant?’ How eafy to heighten inadver- 
tent actions? Aétions which are the refult of miftake, or mif- 
information, into oppreflive defigns, into:fchemes for abfolute 
rule and tyranny? But though it be mighty eafy, yet give me 
leave to tell you, it is very barbarous to infult the afhes of the 
‘ unfortunate sal we are {peaking of, in fuch a bafe and ua- 
¢ generous manner,’ 
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Our Author might as reafonably contend, that no fuch Bein 
as a tyrant ever exifted, as to deny that thefe inconteftible facts 
amount to full. proof of tyranny. ‘Tyranny, according to our 
idea of the word, means nothing more than the exercife of an 
ufurped power of ruling contrary to law. Now the motives of 
fuch an ufurpation do not, politically {peaking, palliate the ty- 
ranny. A Prince may, by endeavouring to render himfelf ab- 
folute, intend to promote the happinefs of his people, and.to 
enrich them with bleflings which they do not enjoy under their 
eftablifhed laws; but the integrity of his intentions cannot be 
made appear, till his arbitrary defigns are completed: and Heae 
ven forbid, that a free people fhould truft their liberties: to: the 
virtue of one man! for fhould he happily prove a Titus, what 


fecurity can he give his people that-his fucceffor will not be a 
Domitian ? 


Our Author fays, however, that the King may poffibly have 
been miftaken, &c. or the behaviour of the two delinquents 
was perhaps mifreprefented to his Majefty. But what do poffibi- 
“ities and conjeftures avail in point of argument? Whether the 
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King purfued thefe arbitrary meafures knowingly or ignorantiy) 
in ‘either cafe, in a political fenfe, he aéted tyrannically, A: 
King is fuppofed to be acquainted with the laws of his king- 
dom; he fwears to obferve them ; and when he infringes them, 
he is guilty of tyranny. It is difficult to enter into the hearts 
of men, much lefs of princes, and to determine when they err 
bywmiftake, and when by defign. ‘This enquiry, indeed, may 
be of fervice for their juftification in a moral light: and in fuch 
examination, the only evidence of their having acted by mif- 
take; is their defifting immediately upon the remonftrance of 
their fubjeéts, and never repeating the attempt. 


But it is demonftrable, that the unhappy Charles took thefe 
illegal’ fteps with his eyes open. He boafted of, and actually 
poflefled, an uncommon knowlege in the laws of the land, 
Not 6nly this condemns him, but he perfi/led in, and repeated, 
acts of arbitrary violence, in defiance of the remonftrances of 
his fubjeé&ts, who complained againft them as lawlefs and op- 
preffive. It is plain from hence, that he acted feienter, and 
therefore he ftands no lefs culpable in a moral, than in a polis 
tical fenfe. ' 


Indeed, we may judge of his tyrannical difpofition from his 
{fpeeches to his Parliament. iis own words are evidences, that 
he held Parliaments in high contempt, and profefied the moft 
extravagant and dangerous notions of the extent of his pre- 
rogative, 


This zealous Writer, however, Has gone a bar’s length be- 
yond any of the moft fanguine advocates for the unhappy 
Charles. He has even attempted to palliate the arbitrary mea¢ 
fures the King ufed for raifing money *. * His Majefty,’ fays 
he, ‘ being deprived of a profpect of any aid from Parliament, 
* had recourfe to fuch meafures for raifing money, as not only 
“ gave offence, but, PERHAPS, were liable to exception.” 
Peruaps! The man, who is capable of ufing fuch a dubious 
expreffion, is unworthy to breathe in a land of liberty. Per- 
HAPS they were liable to exception! Who, but an enemy to free- 
dom, and a foe to fenfe, could raife a doubt of their being exe 
ceptionable ? 


But this fteady apologift labours to place all the King’s ac- 
tions in the faireft light. Neverthelefs, the true complexion of 


* This thorough-paced champion of the Royal Cauie has likewife 
thought proper to juftify the King’s going to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, in perfon, to feize the membeis y and he has chofen to draw his 
vindication from a letter of the King’s, which he penned during his 
captivity, wherein he endeavours to colour that aibitrary proceeding: 
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afairs will appear, notwithftanding all his varnifhing. * The 
‘ King,’ fays he, § finding that the people were uneafy, and 
© that his neceffities grew ftill more preffing, on account of'a’ 
¢ war which he had lately entered into with France, fhewed an 
© inclination to oblige his fubjeéts, and to remove the general 
‘ uneafinels. Accordingly, that great antiquary, Sir Robert 
‘ Cotton, beirig defired: to attend the King and Council, and 
© give his opinion in point of hiftory and law, upon the prefent 
< conjuncture of affairs, waited on his Majefty, and, in an ho- 
« neft and judicious fpeech, fhewed the necefiity of Parliaments, 
‘ and adviled his Majefty to call a new one; which advice was 
‘ approved of, it being refolved in council, that a Parliament 
¢ fhould be ‘ummoned to meet fome time in March. In the mean 
¢ while, his Majefty iffued out warrants for releafing fuch gen- 
¢ tlemen, as were imprifoned for refufing to pay the loan. ‘The, 
¢ Archbifhop of Canterbury likewife, the Earl of Briftol, and 
¢ the Bifhop of Lincoln, who had lain under his Majefty’s dif- 
¢ pleafure, had, by exprefs direction, their writs fent them to 
¢ fit in the Houfe of Peers the enfuing Parliament. And yet, 
‘ notwithftanding all thefe obliging overtures on his Majetty’s 
¢ part, the Parliament, when they met, (which was on the 
‘ 37th of March) feemed ftill inclined to grant no fupplies, till 
© all grievances were redrefied. After fome debates, indeed, , 
© the noufe at Jength unanimoufly voted a fupply of five fubfi-, 
© dies, which was fo very acceptable to the King, that he ap- 
¢ peared ready to oblige the Parliament in every thing they 
€ could in reafon afk. He pafled the famous bill, or petition, 
‘ called the Petition of Right, to their entire fatisfaction ; and 
¢ all mifunderftandings. between them feemed now to fubfide, , 
« and the public peace to be reftored.’ 


Here, we find, the force of truth is fo irrefiftible, that it. 
has forced a paflage, againft the. Writer’s will. He himfelf 
mentions the King’s neceffities, as a motive which inclined him 
to oblige his fubjects: and, indeed, from the fubfequent tenor 
of his conduct, this appears to have been the on/y mutive. 


The Author tells us, that ‘ the Parliament /cemed fill inclined 
to grant no fupplies till all grievances were redrefled ;’ but he 
is not honeft enough to acknowlege that they u#animoufly voted 
the fupply of five fubfidies before they proceeded to debate on 
the fubje& of grievances. 


He takes great care to acquaint the Reader, that the King 
¢ pafled the famous bill or petition, called the Petition of Right, 
* to their entire fatisfaéion.~ But he makes no mention of the’ 
unwillingnefs with which the King paffed this bill; notwith-’ 
ftanding the Parliament, as his Majefty himfelf acknowlege!, 
REv. Sept. 1758. R had 
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had fhewn fuch readinefs and di/patch in forwarding the fupply, 
He takes no notice of the qualifying expreffions he affe&ted, of 
the equivocal an{wers he gave to the bill, and the tedious delays 
he practifed, before he could be perfuaded to give the raya/ affent 
in the ufual terms. What is more material, he takes no notice, 
that the King had fearce affented to the bill, before he openly 
infringed it *. And yet thefe are facts: faéis which do not ap- 
pear from the teftimony of republican Writers, to which our 
Author might juftly object, but from the parliamentary records 


themfelves: authorities, which, we imagine, our Author will 


not be hardy enough to difpute. 


‘ With refpect to ship-money,’ fays our Author, © (that op- 
© probium of all oppreffion and flavery, as his enemies were 
« pleafed to call it) his Majefty advifed with the Judges, the 
‘ fworn interpreters of the law, ‘about the legality of colleéting 
© it; nor did he prefume to have recourfe to fuch an extraor- 
« dinary meafure, till thofe gentlemen had varnifhed it over with 
¢ the colour of juftice; till they had declared the levying it to 
‘ be legal, and his Majefty believed it to be juft. Andno 
© fooner was he convinced, that it was an unwarrantable ftretch 
© of the prerogative, that it was contrary to the laws of the 
¢ realm, and the fubjects right of property, but he readily quit- 
¢ ted it, and paffed an act, whereby he divefted himfelf and his 
¢ fucceflors of a power to receive it for ever after. Now pray, 
¢ Mr. C——de, confider with yourfelf, are thefe the ations of 
© a lawlefs, arbitrary tyrant? is this governing like the Grand 
‘© Signior? On the other hand, amidft fuch emergencies, who 


© could have acted with more prudence and caution than his 
¢ Majefty did? 


It is obfervable, that the Author has taken upon him to affert, 
that the King did not prefume to have recourfe to fuch an ex- 
traordinary meafure, till the judges had declared it legal, and his 
Majefty believed it to be juft. As our Author appears to be fo 
intimately acquainted with the King’s inward fentiments, it 

ya , 

* By the Petition of Right, the King bound himfelf not to raife 
any money by way of loan, tax, &c. without confent of Parliament; 
nor to imprifon any perfon without certifying the caufe: both which 
articles he violated immediately after the diffolution of the Parlia- 
ment. It is in vain for our Author to attempt an apology, by faying, 
* the King promifed to levy no tax without confent of Parliament, 
* unlefs an extracrdinary cafe intervened.” ‘This is too abfurd to re- 
quire an anfwer: for this falvo of an extraordinary cafe, may give 
the King a.power of di/penfing with any act of Parliament. Befides, 
even thefe qualifying words, of our Author’s own making, cannot well 
be ftrained io far as to juftify the breach of the fecond article, that is, 
the imprifoning of perfons without certifying the caufe. 
would 
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would be ill manners in us to contradi& what he fays with re- 
gard to his Majefty’s Zelief. Neverthelefs, we will venture to 
afarm, that the King levied fhip-moncy long before he took the 
judge’s opinion about the legality of collecting it. Their opi- 
nion was not afked till after Mr. Hampden’s refufal to pay the 
tax; and it was then taken, in order to warrant a profecution 
againft that Patriot for his refufal, Had not our zealous Wri- 
ter very fairly objected to all authorities which contradiéct his 
principles, we could have quoted authorities to prove the un- 
juftifiable practices, the menaces, the perfuafions which were 
employed, to obtain fuch an opinion from the judges, as might 
juftify the illegal meafures of the court: and we could remind 
our Author of a circumftance which he does not choofe to re- 
member, that two of the judges, (Hutton and Crooke) had the ~ 
courage and integrity to give it as their opinion, that the levy- 
ing of fhip-money was againft law. 


This ftrenuous Royalift, however, has.the grace to acknow- 
lege, that ¢ had the Parliament granted his Majefty fuch fupplies 
‘ as were neceflary for the fupport of his government in an or- 
‘ dinary way, he had been idexcufable in having recourfe to ex- 
‘ traordinary means.’ ‘This, no doubt, is a prodigious con 
cefion ! But, if the King was prefled by extraordinary occafions, 
we would afk the Writer, who created them? Were they not 
of his own making? Did he not diflolve the Parliament, to 
prevent their proceeding in a legal parliamentary way againft 
the Duke of Buckingham, the advifer and inftrument of his 
illicit meafures? Was it not unjuftifiable and arbitrary in the 
King to take fuch a method of ftifling the impeachment, and 
{creening his minion from a trial? Had the Duke been found 
guilty, yet, if the King had been in his confcience convinced of his 
innocence, it would not then have been too late to have exerted 
his prerogative, and he might then have exerted it in a con/fitu- 
tional way, by extending his mercy. But a.King, who fhelters 
a fubje&t from a lawful ¢ria/, offends againft the conftitution. 


But the Writer’s furious zeal tranfports him fo far into the 
tegions of abfurdity, that it is altogether painful to mark his 
flights. Inftead of folid argument, he offers puerile queries and 
fuppofitions. * Let us fuppofe,’ fays he, * for argument’s fake, 
* that the King had given up the Duke, are you fure that this 
* would have contented the Parliament? Are you fure that 
* they would not have made further demands upon his Majefty ? 
* that they would not have infifted upon his giving up other 
¢ Minifters, befides the Prime Miniffer ? nay, can you be cer- 
* tain that they had not a defign to overturn the conftitution, 
* and that they would not have infifted upon his Majefty’s giv- 
* ing up that, as well as the Duke? It is well known, that as 
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foon as they had an opportunity, they not only impeached 
others of the Miniftry, befides the Duke, but actually fub- 
verted and deftroyed the conftitution, and, with an infolence 
which perhaps is not to be paralleled in hiftory, infifted upon 
his Majefty’s confenting to it. Now is it poffible to be better 
affured of what thofe gentlemen intended, than by what they 
aéted? As the actions of mankind are the beft comment 
upon their intentions, it is evident, that the oppofition which 
was made to the King, by fome of the Commons at leaft, 
was feditious and ill defigned. ‘Their defign, it is plain, was 
to diftrefs his Majefty, to throw things into confufion, and 
fubvert the conftitution. 


¢ The murder of the King, and the actual fubverfion of the 
government, are inconteftible proofs of their wicked and fedi- 
tious intentions. And accordingly they are branded in our 
laws, with epithets which may render their memory infamous 
to poflerity. The Statute in the 12th of Charles II. denomi- 
nates them wretched men, de/perately wicked, and hardened in 
their impiety; and the Parliament renounce, abominate, and 
proteft againf?, not only that horrid faét, the execrable murder 
of the King, but all proceedings tending thereunto. As this is the 
cafe, what fhocking infolence is it in any one to juftify pro- 
ceedings, which, by the exprefs letter of the ftatute, are fo 
folemnly condemned and protefted againft? What fhocking 
infolence, to charge the King with intending a fubverfin of 
the conftitution, which was manifeftly intended, and aétually 
effected, by his rebellious fubjeCts? Heavens! what an age 
do we live in, when the moft horrid rebellion, a rebellion 
which will be an eternal reproach to our nation, is not only 
juftified, but laid to the charge of the unfortunate Prince, 
whom the infamous Authors’ of it dethroned and murdered? 


¢ But to proceed ; whatever were the defigns of his Majefty, 
I think it is very plain, that the defigns of fome other people 
were not fo honeft as they fhould be. And though you are 
pleafed to tell us, that the King deliberately endeavoured to fub- 
vert the government, and enflave bis people, I am well affured, 
you will find it a difficutt tafk to prove that any thing of this 
kind can fairly be concluded, either from his charaéter in ge- 
neral, or from any particular adts of power which he exerciled 
throughout his whole reign. 


‘ As long as the Parliament behaved with any tolerable de- 
cency, it is clear from the foregoing account, that he regular- 
ly applied to them for fupplies, and fhewed a difpofition to 
govern by their advice. Nor does it appear, that he had any 
¢ thoughts 
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© thoughts of levying money, without their confent, (but fuch as 
‘ hisroyal predeceffors had received in the fame manner before him) 
© till the Commons were guilty of the moft tumultuous and feditious 
¢ behaviour ; till they made fuch demands upon his Majefty, as 
‘ he could not in confcience comply with; and till they openly 
‘ declared, that unlefs he would comply with them, no further 
‘ fupplies fhould be granted.’ 


Here the Writer does not confider, that the patriots who firft 
oppofed the King, were not the men who fubverted the confti- 
tution. But granting that they were, is it any defence of the 
. King’s conduct, to prove that the Parliament at laft adopted his 
meaiures? Admitting that they were traitors to their country, 
does the conceffion make him the lefs a tyrant? Certainly no 
fenfible and honeft man will undertake to vindicate the Parlia- 
ment through the whole courfe of their oppofition: but undoubt- 
edly, their refiftance, at firft, againft arbitrary power, was glori- 
ous. If their motives were bad, in that cafe the men do not 
deferve our thanks, but their meafures neverthelefs merit our 
commendation. 


As this article has already exceeded. its proper limits, we 
cannot examine the Writer’s reflections with refpect to the 
fhare the King had in the Rochelle expedition, and the Irith 
affairs. For thefe and other particulars, which we have not 
room to fcrutinize, we refer the curious Reader to * Harris’s 
Life of Charles the Firf?; where he will find the evidence on 
both fides ftated in the moft clear and impartial light, and be 
thereby enabled to judge for himfelf. 


We have in the courfe of this enquiry confined our animad- 
verfions folely to the matter of controverfy: with regard to the 
Author’s ftile and literary talents, as we find by a note at the 
conclufion of the book, that he is xow xo more, we forbear any 
ftri€tures, 


We fhall conclude with a hearty with, that all mifguided 
Bigots, who are advocates for oppreffion, would withdraw 
themfelves from this land of - liberty, and repair to thofe 
realms of flavery, where they may be furfeited with fervitude, 
and be King-ridden and Prieft-ridden with a vengeance. 


* See our account of this book, in our Review. for May laft. 
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A Vindication of the great Revolution in England in A. D: 1688. 
And of the Charaéters of King William and Queen Mary. 
Together with a Confutation of the Charaéter of King Fames 
the Second, as mifreprefented by the Author of the Complete Hij- 
tory of England; by extraéts from Dr. Smoliet *. By Thomas 
Comber, 4.B. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 


TX the foregoing article, we have had occafion to confider 
M the mifchievous effects of ungovernable party zeal: and 
what we have there obferved, may ferve for an introdudtion to 
the article under prefent confideration. 


There are two periods in the Englifh hiftory, which haye 
been canvafled with violent prejudice, and uncommon heat of 
difputation. We mean the Revolution in Charles the Firft’s 
time (of which we have before taken notice), and that which 
enfued in 1688. The one was begun upon juftifiable motives, 
but concluded upon bafe, tyrannical, and deteftable principles > 
the other was undertaken upon grounds no lefs juft, and com- 
pleted upon a noble, glorious, and liberal foundation. 


It is obfervable, that the miftaken zealots, who are enemies 
to thefe Revolutions, affect to ftile them Redellions; but to 
brand them with that odious appellation, is wilfully or igno- 
rantly to pervert the true meaning of the word rebellion. To 
refift a lawful King, ruling according to law, is rebellion: butto 
oppofe a Sovereign, however lawfully enthroned, who breaks his 
coronation oath, violates the laws, and perfifts in ufurpation, is 
not a rebellion, but a juft and noble vindication of the political 
rights of fociety. It cannot be called a rebellion, becaufe a 
King, who accepts a crown under certain limitations, who 
{wears to obferve the laws in being, and maintain the rights 
and privileges of his people, having violated the condition on 
his part, and perfifted in fuch violation, his fubjeéts are, by his 
own act, abfolutely abfolved from their allegiance: which can 
be no longer due, than while they are fecured in the free enjoy- 


ment of thofe political privileges, in confideration of which they 
_ have refigned their natural rights. 


Thus the impious attempts in the year 1715 and 1749, are 
rightly ftiled rebellions. ‘They were, undertaken againft Sove- 
reigns, who might boaft of the 2/7 and /trongeff title to a crown; 


* Our Author has indulged a conceit in the wording his title-page, 
(aid, indep@, preferved it in the courfe of his Vindication) which may 
rather {€fVEto puzzle fome Readers, than to inform them. Such, 


therefore, are to underftand, that the Author of the Compleat Hiftory 
of England is Dr. S. and that the Vindicator plays the Hiftorian 
again himfelf; by making Dr. §. confute Dr. S. 
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who were not only lawfully invefted with royalty, but governed 
according to law, and even yielded points of prerogative, with 
princely condefcenfion. But the authors of the revolutions be- 
fore mentioned, were as far from being guilty of rebellion, as 
felf-defence is remote from afiaffination *, 


Writers, however, who are foes to the revalution in 1688, 
dare not openly attack that fortrefs of liberty, but endeavour 
fecretly to undermine its foundation. The laws in being, reftrain 
them from promulgating their fentiments with the freedom they 
with for, and they have therefore recourfe to dark hints, and 
infidious inuendos. Thus they infinuate, that King William 
was a bad man, and that his very virtues made him difagreeable ; 
ergo, it Was wrong to invite him tothe throne. James the Se- 
cond, on the contrary, was, according to them, a good creature ; 
his very failings improved his virtues; and his defcendants are ami- 
able characters :—ergo, itis a pity not to fetch them back again. 
Such are the inferences which, without ftraining the conftruc- 
tion, may be drawn from the hafty pages of that florid and fu- 
perficial hiftory +, which the Writer of the Vindication before 
us has, upon the whole, juftly reprehended. 


But if the enemies of the revolution afperfe it without a caufe, 
its advocates often vindicate it without difcretion. ‘The malice 
of the former would perfuade us, that all the evils we have ex- 
perienced finee that time, were inherent in the revolution itfelf. 
The zeal of the latter, is not content to defend that crifis, but 
inconfiderately attempts to juftify the abufes which enfued, | 


This profufion of zeal feems, in fome inftances, to have mif- 
guided the Author under our confideration. He appears rather 
too fanguine an advocate, for a candid enquirer. He forgets 
that every ftep we take from the bounds of moderation, is an 
advance towardserror. As a friend to the revolution, he is ene 
titled to our efteem and applaufe; but as an advocate for cor- 
ruption, and the abuifes which followed that period, he merits 
our utmoft difapprobation. 7 


As a proof of the fallibility of our Author’s judgment in this 
refpe&, we fhall give the following inftance. ‘The Hiftorian on 


whom he animadverts, has obferved that ** William finding there . 


* We are not ignorant, that in an act of Charles the Second, the 
Revolution in his father’s time is ftiled'Rebellion: but the time when 
it was enacted accounts, for the expreflion. But, indeed, this is not 
the only inftance of an ill-chofen epithet in an a&t of Parliament ; wit~ 


nefs the many ftatutes which have been made to explain and amend 
former aéts, * 


+ For our account of this Hiftory, fee Review for April lat. 
R 4 14 wag 
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«© was no other way of majntaining his adminiftration in peace, 
‘¢ thought proper to countenance the practice of purchafing votes, 
- and appointed Trevor Firft Commiffioner of the Great Seal,” 
Having characterized this Gentleman as a violent partizan of the 
Tories, the Hittorian adds,—** He was a bold, artful man, and 
“¢ undertook to procure a majority to be at the devotion of the 
“< court, provided he fhould be fupplied with the xeceffary fums 
“© for the purpofes of corruption.” | 


Upon thefe paffages our Author makes the following animad- 
verfion.—* After all that can be faid on this fubject, when the 
¢ meafures of a King or Minifler manifeftly tend to public weal, 
© he who purchafes the votes of members of Parliament to carry 
© them into execution, only pays for doing what fhould be done 
© without pay. Corruption is already advanced to great ftrength, 
¢ when men need a bribe to do their duty.’ 


Thefe fentiments are highly exceptionable, and we have fo good 
an opinion of the Author’s moral character, that, had he perceived 
their dangerous tendency, we are confident he would neyer have 
fuffered them to fully his page. It is obfervable, that his indif- 
crect apology for corruption, is founded upon a general fuppofi- 

tion, that the meafures of a King or Minifter manife/ily tend to 
public weal. But this is begging the queftion; and if it fhould 
appear, that the meaiures of the King or Minifter under confi - 
deration had zot fuch a manife/l tendency, then his apology falls to 
the ground. Now he muit be more than commonly fanguine, 
who will contend, that all the meafures purfued during the reign 
we fpeak of, manife/tly tended to public weal. On the contrary, 
they who will take the trouble of comparing the Buil of Rights 
with fome tranfacti ins in that reign, will find that the fons of 
venality were employed to throw down thofe very barriers which 
were {et up at the revolution. Befides, where the good inten- 
tions of a King or Minifter are fo MANIFEST, they need not 
have recourfe to corruption to carry them into execution, for the 
Public in fuch cafe, will, no doubt, unite to patronize their 
meafures, 


But even granting all that our Author contends for, and ad- 
mitting that the meafures of the King or Minifter were mani- 
feftly direéted towards public weal—yet ftill the Writer’s defence 
of corruption is unpardonable. When corruption in govern- 
ment is made the means of promoting even worthy purpofes, thg 
means will by degrees deftroy the end propofed. ‘The man 
who will be paid for doing that which he ought to do without 
pay, will do that for pay, which he ought not todo at all. The 
end of all government is, or ought to be, the promotion of the 
welfare and happinelg of the people. This purpofe cannot be 
effected 
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effected without paying due regard to their morals, which ve- 
nality muft inevitably contaminate: and when it is advanced to 
fuch ftrength, that men need a bribe to do their duty, the ftate 
is at its laft ftage of declenfion, It is a truth eftablifhed by rea- 
fon and experience, that corruption will deftroy the beft mo- 
delled government; and, if we muft fall, it is of little confe- 
quence whether our deftruction is owing to the rude hand of ar- 
bitrary violence, or to the corrupt arts of venal proftitutes. Thus 
by endeavouring to prove too much, the Vindicator has invali- 
dated the force of his own arguments. 


Our Author, however, has been very diligent in expofing the 
abfurdities, inconfiftencies, and contradictions, in the hiftory he 
has undertaken to fcrutinize. He begins with fome ftrictures 
on the Hiftorian’s character of King William. He has fhewn 
that portrait to be an ill-drawn picture, or rather caracature, 
after the Hiftorian’s own wild fancy, which bears no refemblance 
to King William, nor to any Being which ever exifted in na- 
ture. So far he is juft; for, indeed, the character in queftion, 
as painted by the Hiftorian, is fomething like that ftrange figure 
which Horace defcribes in his Art of Poetry. 


But we are afraid, that our Vindicator has not been more 
happy in hitting upon a juft fimilitude. He feems to have erred 
in the other extreme, and to have reprefented King William as 
a perfect character,— 


A faultlefs Monfter, which the world ne’er faw. 


Indeed, we cannot help obferving, that too great a ftrefs is often 
laid on the character of William III. and menaare frequently judg- 
ed friends or enemies to the Revolution, according to the opinions 
they form of that Sovereign. But we do not think, that his per- 
fonal merit is to be made the teft of the Revolution. William, no 
doubt, had his failings ; but if in fome refpeéts he did not anfwer 
the expectations of his fubjeéts, we may undoubtedly cenfure his 
mifconduét, without impeaching the principles of the Revolution. 


Our Author, however, has placed one circircumftance in that 
Sovereign’s reign, in fo juft, fo clear, and fo fenfible alight, that 
we cannot fupprefs the extract of his arguments. Dr. Smollet, 
the Hiftorian whom he oppofes, {peaking of the Partition Treaty, 
exprefles himfelf thus. ‘* Thetreaty ot Partition was one of the 
** MOST IMPUDENT SCHEMES Of encroachment that TYRAN- 
** NY and INJUSTICE ever planned. Lewis énew that William 
** was too much a politician to be reftriéted by notions of private 
*¢ juftice, and that he would make no {cruple to infringe the 
** laws of particular countries, or even the right of a fingle nation *, 


* Here Mr. C. fhrewdly aks, in a note, Are the rights of a /ingle 
Aasicw greater than the laws of: particular countries ? 
s* when 
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<¢ when the balance of power was at ftake. The King of En 
¢ Jand lent a willing ear to his propofals, and engaged in a plan 
“¢ for difmembering a kingdom, in de/pite of the natives, and yy 
66 VIOLATION OF EVERY LAW HUMAN AND DIVINE,” 
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To which our Vindicator replies in the following terms’ 
An enquiry,’ fays he, ‘into the grounds of the Partition 
Treaty, will engage us deeply in ethics and politics, which are 
or ought to be always connected. We mutt premife then, that 
nothing can be due by private ju/fice to one perfon, which is 
inconfiftent with the rights of another. Much lefs can that 
be due to one or a few, which is inconfiftent with the rights of 
many. Individuals have a right to fecurity in their ju/t poffe/- 


fons; much more nations, which confift of many individuals, 


But individuals and nations can have no fecurity in the poffef- 
fion of their rights, except by guarding againft the devolution 
of fuch a fhare of power into the hands of thofe whom they 
reafonably {uppofe inclinable to difturb their peace, as would 
enable them fo todo. On a like principle is built every juft 
offenfive alliance betwixt nations. For it is the fame thing 
whether we prevent power coming into the hand of an enemy, 
or take it away when devolved. If then it appear from Dr, 
Smollet, that the Houfes of Auftria and Bourbon might be 
reafonably fufpected dangerous to their neighbours, when the 
whole Spanith inheritance fhould fall to either, and that Wil- 
liam thought fo, it follows that he committed or intended no in- 
jury when he engaged in the partition-treaty. ‘Now the Doc- 
tor thus declares himfelf: ‘* THe Houses or Bourson 

AND AUSTRIA HAVE FOR MANY CENTURIES BEEN THE 

COMMON DISTURBERS AND PLAGUEs OF Europe.” B, IX. 


C. VI. § X. 


© Again, “ THE KING BELIEVED, THAT A CONJUNCTION 
OF THE TWO MONARCHIES OF FRANCE AND SPAIN 
WOULD PROVE FATAL TO THE LIBERTIES OF EUROPE, 
AND THAT THIS COULD NOT BE PREVENTED BY ANY 
OTHER METHOD THAN A GENERAL UNION OF THE 
OTHER EUROPEAN POWERS. HE CERTAINLY WAS 
FULLY CONVINCED, THAT HE HIMSELF, OF ALL THE 
POTENTATES OF CHRISTENDOM, WAS THE ONLY PRINCE 


CAPABLE OF ADJUSTING THE BALANCE.” B, VIIL. 
C. VI. § XL. | 


‘ As to the de/pite of. the natives, which our Hiftorian men- 
tions, a monarchy of fo enormous a fize as one compofed af 
all the imberitance of Spain, and the dominions of either Au- 
{tria or Bourbon, would tempt its pofleflor to become more 4 


* tyrant over his own Jubjects, as well as a conqueror of thofe of 


‘ other 
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other Sovereigns. ‘Therefore King William, by the partition 
treaty, defigned to confer a benefit on thefe natives, by faving 
them from a more powerful mafter, and therefore more dreadful 
tyrant! If they were unwilling.to receive this benefit, it -was 
neverthelefs rea/; and, in truth, though the pride of even vul- 
gar Spaniards was perhaps hurt by the thought that their mo- 
narchy was to be di{membered, yet they could not avoid having 
dreadful apprehenfions of an Emperor of Germany, or a King 
of France as a mafter. ‘Thofe Spaniards who chiefly oppofed 
the partition treaty were a fet of venal courtiers, who wanted 
to fell themfelves at an high price.—However, it is fufficiently 
clear, that this treaty violated no law HUMAN OF DIVINE; and 
the character given to William as a warrior and politician by 
our Hiftorian, is in many refpects defignedly defective, and in 
all others highly injurious.’ 


anneeneeaan aan an ana wv mM 


Thefe refie&tions are, in our judgment, ingenious and perti- 


nent. Mr. Comber has likewife been particularly happy in de- ° 


tecting the contradictions which abound in the Hiftorian’s cha- 
racter of James, the Second. 


‘ Let us now,’ fays our Author, ‘ fee with what glorious co- 
‘lours our Hiftorian paints James the Second. He has em- 
‘ ployed S/ack only in the portrait of William and Mary. In 
‘ his account of the famous battle of the Boyne, he fays of this 
‘ unhappy monarch: *‘* Through the whole of this engagement 
“ his PERSONAL COURAGE was MUCH MORE CONSPICUOUS 
“ than his MILITARY SKILL.” Ub. fup. §. XXIX. 


‘ Here is, indeed,’ continues our Vindicator, * only a com 
© parifon of courage and frill, yet conceived in fuch terms as lead 
* us directly to conclude, that even his /ki// was confpicuous, though 
* lefs than his courage, if there be any propriety in language. We 
‘ do not compare negative quantities. 7 


‘ Dr. Smollet, however,’ adds he, ‘ gives us an account of 
¢ the matter very different from this. In his relation of the battle, 
‘ he [the Dodtor] fays, ** James himfelf sroop ALoor durin 
“¢ the action, on the hill of Dunmore, furrounded with fome fqua- 
** drons of horfe, and feeing victory declare againft him, retired 
“© to Dublin, without having made the LEAST EFFORT to re- 
*¢ aflemble his broken forces. Had he poffefled either sP1R1T or 
“* conpucT,” &c. Here,’ fays our Author, ¢ is an éxpre/s de- 
* claration, that James poffeffed neither sP1R1T (COURAGE), nor 
* CONDUCT (MILITARY SKILL); therefore in him the one could 
* not be much more confpicuous than the other. Again, the Doétor 
* moft juftly remarks: ‘ He [James] feemed to have been 
** EMASCULATED by RELIGION. He was deferted by that 
** COURAGE and MAGNANIMITY, far which his rae 
s* Deen 
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“© been di/tinguifbed.” —* ALL HIS FACULTIES WERE swar- 
“<< powED UP IN BIGOTRY.” Ub, /up. C.1.§. XXVIII. No. 
¢ thing,’ fays our Author, ‘can be more juft than this! super. 
© sTITION is ** an unreafonable fear of the Deity 7 and as the 
¢ Deity, when confidered as an object of terror, is the moft tera 
‘ rible, SUPERSTITION muft make the greate/t COWARDs of her 
© votaries. And poPery is the wortt of all suPERSTITIONsS! 


¢ Our Hiftorian, however,’ continues Mr. Comber, * to the 
* account of James the Second’s death, fubjoins the following 
© extraordinary declaration. ‘* His RELIGION CERTAINLY 
“6 OPENED AND IMPROVED THE VIRTUES OF HIS HEART.” 


‘ If,’ adds our Author, * he can reconcile this panegyric to 
any principles but thofe of a Papi/t, he has my leave; but I con- 
fefs the tafk too difficult for myfelf, or any perfon I have yet con- 
verfed with on the fubject. He introduces this panegyric, in- 
deed, with mention of the virtues of private life, but confines 
not his ex/ogiumto THESE. He makes it as general as poffible, 
and in this acts w/ely and con/i/tently. For there is fuch a cLosge 
CONNECTION betwixt ALL the virtues, and the principle of RE- 
LIGION which mutt perfec? them, is of fuch UNIVERSAL IN- 
FLUENCE, we may fafely conclude if it effec?s one, it has a ten- 
dency to effeé them all. Let us fee then what virtues this RELI- 
GION has produced in James, that we may judge of the reft, 


ee ee en ee | 


¢ Dr. Smollet will inform us what virtues POPERY opened and 
© improved in James during his expediton to Ireland, when he 
© had time to have /earnt from experience of the bad confequences 
© of inhumanity, the virtues of HUMANITY. He owns James’s 
© conduét on this occafion very ill agreed with his declaration at 
‘ Janding, that he would preferve the perfons, properties, and 
© liberty of confcience of his Proteftant fubjects. He even re- 
“ pealed the act of fettlement, by which they were fecured in the 
‘ pofléfiion of eftates forfeited by the rebellion of Papifts. Ub. 
© fup. C.1. §. XXXVI. And though he paffed an aét for 4- 
‘ berty of confcience, he profcribed all the Proteftants of Ireland, 
who fubmitted not to his government, and deprived the ¢é/ta- 
blifbed church of all power and prerogative. Ibid. §, XXIX. 
© To him may juftly be afcribed the cruelties of Rofene in that 
kingdom. For this French General, who acted-only as an auxi- 
‘ liary, and under his eye, muft be fuppofed to have been either 
© exprefly directed, or at lealt countenanced in the commiffion of 
« them by this tyrant. Dr. Smollet gives the following pathetic 
© defcription of them. ‘* Parties of dragoons having ftripped all 
** the Proteftants for thirty miles round—drove thefe unhappy 
‘* people before them like cattle, without even fparing the en- 
“ feebled old men, nurfes, with infants at their breafts, tender 
‘< children, 
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ss Children, women juf? delivered, and fome even in the pangs of 
«© Jabour! About FouR THOUSAND of thefe miferable objects 
<< were driven under the walls of Londonderry.” Ub, fup. 


§ XXXIV. 


‘ To add to the horror of this fcene, be it remembered, that 
the Doétor confefles, moft of thefe victims to popi/h cruelty, 
had the protection of James in their pockets; a protection as 
ufelefs as that which the Priefts of Rome give their deluded 
Votaries againft the juffice of God! ‘The Hiftorian, indeed, 
would perfuade us, that James, on this occafion, was ONLY 
UNABLE to defend his prote/fant fubjects ; but it appears from 
confiderations above fuggefted, and the accounts of Dr. Smollet, 
that he was UNWILLING. And this ingenuous Writer confefles, 
that he aCtually tyrannized in Ireland to fuch a degree, as to 
raife the current value of Brafs Money above the rea/ near- 
ly as THREE HUNDRED to ONE. He then forced it on Pro- 
teftants, and when they had laid it out in goods, took them at 
his own price. Ibid. § XL. Was he only unable but not un- 
‘ willing to defend his proteftant fubjects from this violence? 
¢ fuch are the virtues which Popery opened and improved in the 
‘ heart of James ! 


i ee | 
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Thefe animadverfions are fhrewd, judicious, and fpirited. 
Our Author preferves the fame fpirit in his Comment on the en- 
fuing extract. | 


© The following flagrant fentence,’ fays he, * in an'Eulogium 
¢ on this Hiftorian, attracts my eye. ‘* He (that is the Hifto- 
rian) ** TAKES, fays the Panegyrif?, ** ALL OCCASIONS TO DE- 
“© CLARE HIMSELF AN ADVOCATE FOR THE NATURAL 
‘© RIGHTS OF MANKIND, WITHOUT ADOPTING THE BAR- 
‘© saRous MAXIMS OF AN ENTHUSIASTIC REPUBLICAN.” 


On this our Author animadverts as follows—* What kind of 
* Advocate he is of the natural Rights of Mankind,’ {ays he, 
© Ihave clearly fhewn above. He is the Friend—No! he is 
* the Slave of arbitrary Power. It would be unnatural to ex- 
© pect fuch an one fhould adopt the barbarous Maxims of an en- 


* thufiaftic Republican. Yet (behold!) all kinds of contradic-. 


€ tions feem naturally to fubfift in our Hiftorian. He exclaims, 
“¢ The zeal of the Parliament towards their De/rverer feems to 
“¢ have over-fhot their attachment to their own Liberty and Pri- 
<* vileges: Or at leaft they neglected the faireft opportunity 
** that ever occurred, to retrench thofe Prerogatives of the 
*¢ Crown, to which they imputed all the dete and former Cala- 
“© mities of the kingdom. ‘Their mew Monarch retained the 
** old regal Power over Parliaments in its full extent. He was left 
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“ at liberty to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and diffolve them ag 
<< his pleafure. He was enabled to influence Elections, and op. 
‘6 prefs Corporations. He poflefled the right of chufing hig 
«© own Council, of nominating all the great Officers of the 
<< State and of the Houfhold, of the Army, the Navy, and the 


«¢ Church. He referved the ab/olute Command of the Aiilitia: 


‘© So that he remained Mafter of a// the Inffruments and Enz 


“° gines of Corruption and Violence, without any other reftraing 
« than hisown Moderation.” B. VIII. c. I. $1. 


¢ Every power, fays our Author, ‘ which the Hiftorian here 
enumerates as b/ameably left to William, at the Revolution, is 
what the /ong Parliament are juftly branded with Infamy for en- 
deavouring to wreft from Charles; and which, whenever wreft- 
ed from iy Aga deftroy Monarchy in every thing but 
name. Is it not amazing, that a man, whoelfewhere declares 
himfelf a violent Partifan for Monarchy, even before its li- 
mits were at the Revolution prefcribed in the Petition of Right, 
fhould here adopt the fentiment of a Republican? Can we 
reconcile this glaring Contradiétion otherwife than by faying 
The Hiftorian is ambitious of wreffing every ‘Jewel of Pre- 


rogative from the Crown, when it appears on the head of a 
Prince he diflikes ?” 


© Hitherto, for diftinétion’s fake, the Author of the come 
pleat Hiftory of England, and Dr. Smollet, have been confi- 
dered as different perfons, though it is well known they are 
one perfon. Some Reader may probably afk, ** How can this 
Vindicator reconcile to common fenfe the condué he charges 
the Hiftorian with? Since the paflages taken in the fenfe the 
Vindicator gives them, contain mo/? palpable Contradiétions, is 
it not reafonable to conclude, that the Aiiforian, famous for 
bis abilities, intended them in fome other fenfe confiftent with 
each other?” I anfwer, *‘ If Dr. Smollett, or any body 
elfe who will tellhis name, will thew a fenfe refulting from the 
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confiftent, I will publicly retract my charge fo far as the paf- 
fages thus reconciled affeét it. ‘Till that time, I muft be al- 
lowed to offer the ful/ef? and cleareff convi€tion which can be 


given of any Author’s calumnies, the Tc/fimony of his own 
Mouth ! 


* Dr Smollett feems never to have given himfelf the trouble 
© of athought about acquiring or maintaining the charaGter of 


* Confiftency ; and it feems now much too late to attempt to 
© eftablith it. 


« © However, as the candid Reader may be defirous of know- 
‘ing how Laccount for thefe dagrant Inconfiftencies in Dr. 
2 ¢ Smollet, 
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general rules of Interpretation, which will make the paflages: 
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¢ Smollett, fufficient to blaft the charatter of any Author of 
é otherwife the higheft reputation, and feldom found in this de- 
‘ gree even in thofe of the loweft, he has aright to my opinion, 
which is as follows. Dr. Smollett appears, from ftrong and 
exprefs paflages above alledged to be a determined Partifan of 
the Houfe of Stuart, and on numerous occafions to give vent 
© to their® malevolent fpirit in the muft furious effufions. But 
‘ then the force of truth is very great; and we have many in- 
¢ ftances of mengacting in contradiction to their avowed 
‘ and generally-ruling Principles. ‘I'he more abfurd any Prin- 
‘ ciples are, the more reafonably may we expect that commom 
‘¢ Senfe will, on many occafions, get the better of them. None 
‘ can be more abfurd than thofe of the Partifans of the /uppofed 
‘ defcendants of James the fecond. Hence therefore may we 
‘ perhaps account for fome of the Declarations on the fide of 
‘ Liberty. However, it is no wife uncharitable to fuppofe, that 
‘ mft, if not allof them, are to be afcribed to the immediate 
¢ intereft of the Hiftorian. Though he affected to confider the 
¢ whole nation as Jacobitifh not long ago, he well knows this 
¢ is not the café of the prefent times; and if he was to depend 
‘ for a Subfcription on the friends of an abjured Family, he mutt 
¢ have a fhort Lift.’ 
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There are many other paffages in which our Author has, with 
great propriety and judgment, reprehended the Hiftorian; but 
the limits we have prefcribed ourfelves, will not allow us to do 
farther juftice to his Criticifm. Let it fuffice to obferve, that 
this Vindication is, in general, wrote with great acutenefs, and 
fhtws the Author to have a competent knowlege in the Hiftory 
of his country. His errors appear to proceed from the warmth 
of his zeal for liberty ; and though they may have a tendency 
to leffen his merit as a Writer, yet they may perhaps be thought 
to enhance his worth as a Citizen: 


Neverthelefs, we muft take leave to remark, that the becom- 
ing feverity with which our Author teats the Hiftorian, fome- 
times lofes its force from the perplexity of his file; and his far- 
cafms are now and then fo involved in obfcurity, that their poig- 
Nancy is not fufficiently felt. But, upon the whole, we may 
fafely venture to recommend this VINDICATION as a proper 
Appendix, to be bound up with the work improperly called the 


Compleat Hiftory of England. R- a 


* Here is an inaccuracy of expreffion, which, we fuprofe, efcaped 
the Aushor’s, or the Corredor’s attention. 
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The Roman Antiquities of Dionyfius Halwcarnaffenfis, tranflated 
into Englifh; with Notes and Differtations. By Edward Spele 
man, Efq; 4to. 4 vols. 3]. 12s. bound. Whifton. 


HE public is here prefented with an excellent Tranfla- 
tion of an Hiftorian who has never before appeared in an 
Englifh drefs, though all who have written upon the Antiquities 
and Conftituticn of Rome have built upon, his authority; an 
authority which, we doubt not, will be always looked upon as 
of very confiderable weight, notwithftanding Mr. Hooke’s late 
endeavours to weaken and difcredit it. But in whatever eftima- 
tion Dionyfius’s Hiftory may be held, Mr. Spelman has the me- 
rit of having given a faithful and elegant Tranflation of it; he 
has not only rendered the fenfe of his Author with exaén 
but has caught his fpirit and manner ;_ his {tile is fmooth and 
flowing ; his language, in general, pure and elegant: in a 
word, without any partiality to this Tranflation, it deferves, in 
our opinion, to be ranked among the beft in the Englih lan- 
guage. 

In his Notes, Mr. Spelman has cleared up many obfcure paf- 
fages of his Author; fhewn an extenfive acquaintance with the 
Antiquities and Conftitution of Rome; and given many proofs 
of confiderable learning, judgment, and {kill in Criticifm. In 
the Preface to his Tranflation, after giving an account of his 
brother Labourers, as he calls them, the Tranflators of Diony- 
fius, he exprefles his furprize that no treatife has ever yet appear- 
ed ih any age, or any language, profeffedly written to prefcribe 
rules for writing Hiftory ; a work allowed to be of the greateft 
advantage of all others to mankind; the repofitory] of Truth, 
fraught with leflons both of public and private virtue, and en- 
forced by ftronger motives than precepts,—by ExAMPLES. 
This want he endeavours to fupply, in fome degree, not by any 
thing of his own, but by extracting and connecting what has 
been written upon this fubject, by Dionyfius himfelf ; who, in 
his Criticifms upon the Greek Hiftorians, and particularly in his 
Parallel between Herodotus and Thucydides, has indireétly laid 
down rules for attaining all the perfe€tions, and avoiding all the 
faults, of writing Hiftory. After this he briefly examines Dio- 
nyfius’s Hiftory by his own rules, and enquires how far his prac- 
tice has, been contiftent with his theory. In regard to that-part 
éf Kis Author’s work, which relates to him more as a man than 
as an Hiftorian, Mr. Spelman tells us, that it is impoffible to 
read his Hiftory, without difcovering a mind fraught with all the 
elements of humanity, a fincere, a mild, and an honeft heart; 
an unaffected love of virtue; and, what is more amiable than a 
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éeteftation of vice,—a compaffion for it. He congratulates, in- 
deed the happy, and condoles with the miferable, but without 
infulting even thofe who deferve their mifery. He is never fatif- 
fied with celebrating the bravery, the patriotifm, the frugality, 
and contempt of riches in the old Romans; nor with lamenting 
@he degeneracy of thofe of his own time, Upon the whole, he 

teaches by precept, what his, and every other Hiftory, will teach 

by examples, that the profperity of every nation is owing to 
their public and private virtue, and their adverfity to the want of 

both. His love of Liberty is no lefs confpicuous than his love of 
virtue. He neverlofes an opportunity of afcribing the greatnefs 

of thofe old Romans to their Liberty, and their Liberty to their 

Virtue ; and is alarmed at the leaft appearance of danger, which 
threatens them with the lofs of either. 


We now proceed to give a fpecimen of the Tranflation, 
and fhall lay before our Readers the fpeech of Junius Brutus, to 
' the people of Rome, on occafion of the death of Lucretia, whofe 
body he caufed to be carried to the place where the Comitia were 
ufually held, and to be expofed upon ‘a high and confpicuous 
place; and then afcending the tribunal, from whence it was the 
cuftom for thofe who aflembled the people, to acquaint them 
with the reafons of it, he (who had hitherto pafled for a perfon 
of weak intellects) fpoke.as follows. | 

© Citizens, my intention being to fpeak to you concernihg 
neceflary and glorious things, I fhall firft mention a few cir- 
cumftances relating to myfelf: for to fome, rather, indeed, to 
many of you, I amvery well aflured] fhall appear to be difor- 
dered in my underftanding, when I, a man of an unifound 
‘mind, and who, as fuch, ftand in need of a Guardian, at- 
tempt to fpeak of matters of the greateft importance. Know 
then, that the general opinion you all entertained of me, as 
of afool, was falfe, and contrived by me, and by me alone: 
the fear of my life compelled me to live in a manner derogato- 
ry both to my nature and condition; though agreeable to the 
defire of Tarquinius, and to my own fecurity: for Tarqui- 
nius having put my father to death, at his acceffion to the go- 
vernment, that he might poflefs himfelf of his fortunes, which 
were very confiderable ; and having privately murdered m 
elder brother, who would have revenged his father’s death, if 
he had not been taken off, tmade it plain, that he did not de- 
fign to {pare even myfelf, now left deftitute of my neareft res 
lations, if Ihad not counterfeited folly: this difguife, finding 
credit with the Tyrant, faved me from the fame treatment they 
had experienced, and has preferved me to this day ; and hav- 
ing worn it five and twenty years, the time I withed for-and 
expected, being come, I now, for the frft time, throw it off. 
* So much concerning myfelf. 


Rev. Sep.1758. ~ S ‘ As 
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¢ As to the affairs of the public, in relation to which I called 
you together, this is the fituation of them. ‘Tarquinius hay- 
ing volfefled himfelf of the Sovereignty, contrary to the laws 
and cuftoms of this nation, which Sovereignty, howfoever 
acquired, he has not exercifed either with reputation, or ina - 
manner fuitable to the royal dignity; but has furpaffed i# 
haughtinefs and excefs, all the Tyrants the world ever faw; 
we, the Patricians, affembled for that purpofe, have refolved 
to deprive him of his dignity: this ought to have been done 
long ago; but having now a proper opportunity to effec it, 
we have called you together, Citizens, to the end, that after 
we have declared our own refolution, we may defire your af- 
fiftance ih giving Liberty to our country, which we have not 
hitherto been able to enjoy, fince Tarquinius ufurped the So- 
vereignty ; neither fhall we, hereafter, enjoy it, if, upon this 
saielan we want refolution. Had Ias much time asI could 
with, or was to fpeak to thofe who were unacquainted with 
the many acts of injuftice the Tyrant has been guilty of, I 
would enumerate them all, in order to convince every one of 
you, that he has deferved not only one, but many deaths : but 
fince the time afforded me, by the prefent fituation of affairs, 
is fhort, in which few things are to be faid, and many to be 
done; and that I am fpeaking to thofe who are acquainted 
with his aétions, I fhall put you in mind of thofe only that. 
are the moft confiderable, and the moft obvious, and admit 
not of the leaft excufe. 


© This is that Tarquinius, Citizens, this is the man who, 
before he was in the pofleffion of Sovereignty, deftroyed his 
own brother Aruns by poifon, becaufe he would not confent 
to be wicked, in which crime he was affifted by his brother's 
wife, the fifter of his own, whom this enemy of the Gods had 
long before debauched: this is the man who, at the fame 
time, and by the fame poifon, took off his wife, a woman of 
virtue, and a parent of their common children; and did not 
even vouchfafe to difown the imputation of both thefe poifon- 
ings by a mourning habit, and a fhort affe@tation of grief; 
but prefently after he had performed thefe wonderful atchieve- 
ments, and before the fires, which had received their miferable 
bodies, were extinguifhed, he gave an entertainment to bis 
friends, celebrated his nuptials, and leading the murderefs of 
her hufband, as a bride, to the bed of her fifter, performed 
the abominable contract he had made with her, and was the 
firft, and the only man, who ever introduced into the city of 
Rome fuch impious and execrable crimes, unknown ,to any 
nation in the world, either Greeks or Barbarians. But, in 
how infamous and dreadful a mannex did he treat both his pg 
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¢ and mother-in-law, when already near theirend? He mur- 
dered Servius Tullius publicly, the mildeft of all your Kings, 
the greateft benefactor to you,. and would not fuffer his body 
to be honoured with the cuftomary rites either of a funeral 
or of burial; and Tarquinia, the wife of Tullius, whom, as 
fhe was the fifter of his father, and had always fhewn great 
tendernefs for him, he was obliged in‘duty to honour as his 
mother, he caufed to be ftrangled in a miferable manner, with- 
out allowing her time to mourn her dead hufband, or perform 
the cuftomary facrifices for him when buried: ‘Thus he treat- 
ed thofe by whom he was preferved, by whom he was edu- 
cated, and whom, after their death, he was to have fucceed- 
ed, if he had ftaid but a fhort time, till mature had put an end 
to their lives. 
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‘ But why do I cenfure thefe excefles, when I have fo many 
‘ others toaccufe him of (befides thofe he has been guilty of to 
‘ his relations, and to his father and mother-in-law) which he 
‘ has committed againft his country, and againft us all? If 
‘ they ought to be called excefles, and not the fubverfion and 
¢ extinétion of all nations, and all families. Firft, as to the 
‘ Sovereignty, that I may begin with that; how did he obtain 
‘it? Did he in this follow the example of the former Kings? 
‘Far from it.’ They were all advanced to the Sovereignty by 
‘ us, according to the laws and cuftoms of this nation; firft, 
‘ by a decree of the fenate, where, by our conftitution, all re- 
¢ folutions concerning the public affairs, muft firft be taken; 
‘ then by the creation of the Interreges, to whom the Senate 
‘ grants the power of diftinguifhing, among thofe who are wor- 
© thy of the Sovereignty, the moft worthy ; and after both thefe, 
* bya vote of the people in their election of Magiftrates ; from 
© which vote the law requires, that all affairs of the greateft mo- 
¢ ment fhould receive their fanétion ; and, in the laft place, by 
‘ the approbation of the Auguries, without which human dili- 
* gence and forefight are of no avail: but fay, which of you 
‘ knows any one of thefe things to have been obferved when 
Tarquinius obtained the Sovereignty? What previous order 
* of the Senate? What nomination of theInterreges? What 
* vote of the people? What favourable auguries? I do not 
* afk whether all thefe were obferved (though it was neceflary 
; to a regular eletion, that nothing founded either in cuftom or 
. 
‘ 


in law fhould be omitted) but if it can be fhewn, that any one 
of them was obferved, I will be contented not to infift on thofe 
that were omitted. How then did he acquire the Sovereignty ? 
By arms, by violence, and the confpiracies of wicked men, 
according to the cuftom of Tyrants; and drew from you, in- 


* ftead of your confegt, your indignation, But after he had 
5 2 * poflefied 
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‘ poflefled himfelf of the Sovereignty, howfoever acquired, did 
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he ufe it in a manner becoming a King, in imitation of his 
predeceflors, the whole tenor of whofe words and ations 
tended to aggrandize the city, and leave it more flourithing to 
pofterity than they themfelves had received it? What man 
in his fenfes can fay this, when he fees in how miferable, and 
cruel a manner, we have all been treated ? 


¢ I thall fay nothing of the calamities we, who are Patricians, 
fuffer, which even our enemies could not hear without tears; 
fince, from a numerous body, we are reduced toa few; from 
fplendour, to ob{curity; and from an affluent profperity, to 
poverty and extreme want. Of all thofe illuftrious men, thofe 
formidable Warriors and great Statefmen, by whofe means 
our city once flourifhed, fome are put to death, and others ba- 
nifhed. But what is your condition, Plebeians? Has not 
Tarquinius taken away your laws? Has he not abolifhed your 
meetings on account of religion and facrifices? Has he not 
put an end to your elections of Magiftrates; to your right of 
voting ; andto your aflemblies for the aftairs of the public? 
Does he not force you, like flaves, purchafed with money, to 
labour in a fhameful manner, tocutftones, faw timber, carry 
burdens, and wafte your ftrength in deep pits, and fubterra- 
neous caverns, without allowing you the leait refpite from 
your miferies? What then will be the end of our calamities? 
How long fhall we fubmit to thefe things? And when fhall we 
recover our native Liberty? When Tarquinius dies?. to be 
fure. Shall we be in a better conditionthen? Shall we.not 
be in a worfe? For, inftead of one Tarquinius, we thall 
have three; all far more abominable than their father. Since 
he, who from a private man became a Tyrant, , and beganlate 
to be wicked, is a perfect mafter in all tyrannical mifchief; 
what kind of men may we expect thele will prove, who are 
fprung from him; whofe race is wicked, whofe education is 
wicked, and who never had an opportunity of feeing or hear- 
ing any action that had the appearance of Liberty or Modera- 
tion? To the end, therefore, you may not guefs at their 
accurfed natures, but know with certainty what kind of whelps 
the tyranny of Targ:inius nurfes up for your deftruction, ,be- 
hold the action of oe of them, the eldeft of the three. 


‘ This Lady is the daughter of Spurius Lucretius, whom the 
Tyrant, when he went to the war, appointed Governor of 
the city, and the wife of ‘I’arquinius Collatinus, a relation of 
the Tyrant’s, who has undergone many hardfhips for their 
fakes. ‘This Lady, who defired to preierve her virtue, and 
loved her hufband as becomes a good wife, Sextus being latt 


night entertained at her houfe, as a relation, and Collatinus 
¢ then 
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then abfent and in the camp, could not efcape the ungovern- 
able infolence of the Tyranny; but like a captive under the 
power of neceflity, fubmitted to thofe things that ought not 
to be offered toa woman of free condition. Refenting this 
ufage, and looking upon the abufe as intolerable, the acquaint- 
ed her father, and the reft of her relations, with the neceffity 
fhe had been reduced to; and having intreated and conjured 
them all, in the moft earneft manner, to revenge the indignity 
fhe had fuffered, fhe drew the dagger fhe had concealed in her 
bofom, and in her father’s fight, Citizens, plunged it in her 
bowels. Othou admirable woman ! great are the praifes you 
deferve for your generous refolution ; you are gone ; you are 
dead; you were unable to bear the tyrannical infult, and de- 
fpifed all the pleafures of life, to avoid being any longer expofed 
to the like abufe: After this Lucretia, when you who were 
formed a woman, have fhewn the refolution of a brave man, 
fhall we, who were born men, fhew lefs courage than wo- 
men?, To you, after you were deprived of your fpotlefs 
chaftity, through force, by the tyranny of one nizht, death 
appeared more amiable, and to promife greater happinefs than 
life; and fhall not we adopt the fame fentiments, when Tar- 
quinius, not by a tyranny of one day only, but of twenty-five 
years, has deprived us of all the pleafures of life, in depriving 
us of our Liberty? We cannot live under thefe miferies, 
Citizens; we, who are the defcendants of thofe men, who 
thought themfelves worthy to give laws to others; and ex- 
pofed themfelves to many dangers for the fake of power and 
fame: fo that we have all no other choice, than of life with 
Liberty, or of death with Glory. For the opportunity we 
withed for, now prefents itfelf; ‘T'arquinius is abfent from tlhe 
city, the Patricians are the Authors of the Enterprize, and no 
want of anything, if weenter upon the aétion with alacrity ; 
not of Men, Money, Arms, Generals, nor of any other mi- 
litary preparation; for the city is full of all thefe. \Confider 
then, what a fhame it would be for us, who aim at giving 
laws to the Volfci, the Sabines, and feveral other nations, to 
fuffer ourfelves to be the flaves of others; and to undertake 
many wats to gratify the ambition of Tarquinius, and not one 
to recover our own Liberty. 


© What fupport, therefore, what affiftance can we promife 
ourfelves in this enterprize? This remains to be explained, 
Our firft fupport is derived from a dependance upon the Gods ; 
whofe religion, temple, and altars Tarquinius pollutes with 
hands ftained with blood, and defiled with all the crimes he 
has committed againft his fubjeéts, every time he begins the 
facrifices and libations. The next flows {rom our dependance 
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upon ourfelves, who are neither few in number, nor unfkilled 
in war. Befices thefe advantages, we may expect the afi. 
-ance of our Ailies ; who, while they are not called upon} 
us, think it improper to enter into our affairs; but if th 
us acting the part of brave men, will chearfully affift us in the 
war: for Tyranny is odious to all who defire to be free. But 
if any of you are afraid, left the Citizens who are inthe ¢ 
with Tarquinius, fhould affift him, and make war upon us, 
they have no reafon for that fear: for the Tyranny is grievous 
to them alfo; and the defire of Liberty is implanted by nature 
in the minds of all men, and every pretence for a change is 
fufficient for thofe who are compelled to bear hardfhips; and 
if you, by your votes, order them to affift their country, nei- 
ther fear nor favour, nor any other motives that compel, or 
perfuade,: men to commit injuftice, will retain them with the 
Tyrants. But if the love of Tyranny is rooted in any of 
them, through an evil difpofition, or a corrupt education, as 
they certainly are not many, we willapply, even to thefe men, 
motives of fo great force, as to transform them from wicked to 
good Citizens: for we have here their children, wives, and 
parents, as hoftages, which are dearer to every man than his 
own life: by engaging to reftore thefeto them, if they will 
defert the Tyrant; and by pafling a vote for the impunity of 
the crimes they have been guilty of, we fhall eafily prevail up- 
on them to join us. March, therefore, Citizens, with confi- 
dence and hopes of fuccefs, to this action, the moft glorious 
you were ever engaged in. ‘To your affiftance, therefore, Q 
Gods of our anceftors, the propitious Guardians of this land; 
to yours, O Genii, to whom the care of our fathers was allot- 
ted; andto yours, O Rome, the moft favoured by the Gods 
of all other.cities, in which we received our birth and educa- 
tion, we dedicate our counfels, our words, our actions, and our 
lives ; ready to fuffer every thing that Heaven and Fate fhall de- 
cree. But I forefee that our glorious enterprize will be crown- 
-ed with fuccefs, May all, here prefent, emboldened with the 
fame confidence, and united in the fame fentiments, both pre- 
ferve you, and be preferved by you.’ 
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We fhall now clofe this article with a fhort account of the 
Differtations contained in this work. In the firft volume, we 
have a Differtation concerning the arrival of Aeneas in Italy; 
and here Mr. Spelman enters the lifts with two of ‘the Breateft 
men of the Jaftage, Cluver and Bochart, who have both treated 
the arrival of Eneas in Italy as a fable, and exhaufted the whole 
{tore of their learning in fupport of this affertion. In this un- 
equal contett, however, he has the fatisfaétion, he fays, to find 
that the united ream of the Greek and Roman Hiftory ar 
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his favour; which makes him hope, that an affeCtation of fin- 
gularity will rather be imputed to them, for having oppofed the 
authority of fo many great Authors, than to him, for oppofing 
that of the two great men he isto contend with. After this In- 
troduction, he proceeds direétly to the fybjeét of his Differtation, 
and the method he obferves in treating it is this; he firft exa- 
mines, briefly, the objections made by Cluver and “Bochart, 
which are nearly the fame; and then gives his own reafons in 
fupport of the fyftem he has adopted. 


He obferves, that Dionyfius, and all the Greek and Latin 
Hiftorians he has quoted, affirm this fact; and the authority of 
Dionyfius, as founded on that of thofe Authors, ought to have 
the greater weight, we are told, becaufe he had their works be- 
fore him, and the modern Writers who sony it, are deprived of 
that advantage. This being the ftate of the cafe, our Author 
thinks it little lefs abfurd in the Moderns to cenfure Dionyfius 
for having advanced this faét, on the authority of thofe Hifto- 
rians, without having read their writings, than it would be ina 
Judge to condemn a man without hearing the proofs he had to 
offer in his defence. ; 


In fuppart of this opinion, likewife, he quotes two Authors 
whom Dionyfius, he fays, might have quoted, and did not. The 
firft is Salluft: row nothing can be more explicit, we are told, 
than what he fays in his Catalinarian War; Urbem Romam, (/i- 
cut ego accepi) condidere atque habuere initio Trojani, qui, 4:nea 
Duct, profugi, incértis fedibus vagabantur. ‘The next is Varro, 
who mentions (Rer. Div. B. II.) the arrival of Aineas at Lau- 
rentuf in Italy, as attended with a circumftance not heard of 
before Tor fince, our-Author fays, but once. Ex quo die Troja 
eft egreffus Zineas Veneris, eum per diem quotidie ftellam vidiffe, 
donec in agrum Laurentemveniret, in qua gam non viderit ulterius 5 
qua retognovit terras effe fatales. . 


This hiftorical. fa, ‘weare likewife told, was too remarkable 
toefcape the notice. of Livy, who relates it in a manner peculiar 
tohimfelf; Sed ad majora initia rerum ducentibus fatis, primoin 
Macedoniam (FEneam), veniffe; inde in Siciliam querentem fees 
delatum; ab Sicilia, claffe Laurentem agrum tenuiffe. Livy then 
mentions the marriage of Aineas with Lavinia, the daughter of 
Latinus,, King of| the Aborigines ; the building of Alba by Afca- 
nius,, the fon of Aineas,, and all the other incidents which Clu- 
ver and Boaghart have thought fit to treat as fabulous. 


_ Out Author now atks, whether any hiftorical fa&, of an an- 
cient date; can be attefted by Authors of greater authority? 
Aid whether an attempt to fubvert the éredibility of a fact fo 
attefted; by conjectures, forced conftrutions, ftraps of quota- 
S 4 tions 
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tions quoted by other Authors, and vague affertions, unfupported 
by the teftimony of a fingle Hiftorian, is not an attempt'to 
transform all hiftory into romance, to deftroy the ufe by deftroy. 
ing the credit of it, and to deprive mankind of the beft guides, 
bath in public and private life; Examples ?— 


The firft volume concludes with a fragment of the fixth book 
of Polybius, containing a diflertation upon government in ge. 
neral, particularly applied to that of the Romans, together with 
a defcription of the feveral powers of the confuls, fenate, and 
people of Rome, tranflated from the Greek, with notes, 


To this fragment is prefixed a preface, wherein the fyftem of 
Polybius is applied to the government of England, and_a differ- 
tation annexed upon the conftitution of the Roman fenate. The 
tranflation of this fragment of Polybius, with the preface and 
diflertation, was publifhed by our Author, but without his. name, 
in 1743. It has been many years out.of print, and is_inferted 
in this tranflation of Dionyfius, becaufe Mr. Spelman thinks 
that the defcription of the feveral powers of the confuls, fenate, 
and people of Rome, given by fo great an Author as Polybius, 
will very much tend to explain and confirm many paflages in 


Dionyfius’s hiftary. 


In the fecond volume we have a differtation on the Greek and 
Roman characters, wherein our Author endeavours to prove, by 
the Authority of the beft antient Writers, and the concurrent 
teftimony of the moft authentic infcriptions, that the_antient 
Greek, and modern Roman characters were originally the fame, 
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An Effay concerning the Nature, Origin, and Progrefs. of . the 
Human Affections, tending io fhew they are not innate, but 
acquired. ln which the power of affectation is particularly 
dijplayed. Drawn up for the ufe of young’ gentlemen; efpect~ 
ally thofe educated in the Univerfities of Great Britain‘and Ire- 
land, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed,. Newbery. an ws 





‘VERY enquiry concerning Human Nature,’ and ‘every 
BH. attempt to make us better acquainted ‘with our' frame’ ‘and’ 
conffitution, as reafonable, focial, and accountable: creatures, 
will, undoubtediy, .be favourably regarded by all who‘are Cons 
verfant with, or have any tafte for, moral enquiries,—of all others 
the moft iniportant and interefting, In this view, the Eflay now 
before us, is certainly entitled to a candid and attentive perufal 
and the Author, whatever judgment may be formed of bigeaty 
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deferves to be treated with that regard which is due to every 
Writer who inveftigates ufeful truths with modefty and di- 
ligence. 


In regard to the merit of his performance, we fhall only fay, 
that there are feveral ingenious obfervations to be met with in it ; 


and though his notions concerning affaciation fhould, upon a 


careful and accurate examination, be found, as probably they 
may, to be groundlefs and unfatisfactory, yet many plaufible 
things may be urged in fupport of them., His work is of fuch 
a nature, as renders it extremely difficult to give our Readers a 
clear and diftinét view of it, within thofe limits to which we are 
confined ; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with a general 
account of It. 


The fame arguments, he fays, which Mr. Locke produced 
againft the docirine of innate, ideas, with equal propriety may 
be applied to, and with as much force do conclude againft all 
implanted appetites... If the mind be only a blank in refpe of 
one, fhe, for the fame reafon, is perfectly fo in refpeét of the 
other. In both cafes equally yielding to the ftroke, from what 
ever hand it chances to fall; and equally ready for retaining, as 
well as receiving the impreffion, . "he moft confiderable oF our 
affections, properly fpeaking, are no other than ideas-of fenfa- 
tion varioufly mixed and combined by aflociation, or rather ex 
cited by them. And if God endows. man. with faculties that 
enable, and conneéts him to. objeéts which impel him, to ac- 
quire modes of thinking and acting, fitted to his fituation, why 
fhould they be thought innate, or, whence the neceflity of fup- 
pofing it? Allowing him fufficiently ftored with means for at- 
taining them,, it would be, an ufelefs provifion of the Deity to 
infufe the fame into the foul, either before, or at the time of, 
his uniting it to the body, 


If man, he fays, in confequence of his underftanding and 
agency, ‘(which are univerfally confeffed to belong to him) be 
an- accountable creature, and is, one time or other, to enjoy or 
fuffer as he hath planned and aéted in conformity with, or op- 
pofition to, the purpofes of creation; on this account it feems 
fitting he be Jaid under no other bias to fuch conformity, or its 
contrary (we ufe his own words) than what arifes out of the 
reflections he makes himfelf, or the informations he obtains from 
others, of the neceflary conneétions of right and wrong, with 
the good or ill of him that purfues each refpectively. 


_ If inclinations, and difinclinations.to particular objets, ac- 
tions, characters, Sc. be fuppofed to be firft neceflarily inhe- 
rent in our conftitution, and varied as it’ varies with years, 
whence, he afks, could arife, in different nations, or in the fame 
nation 


and Progrefs of the Human Affeftions. . of 
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nation at different times, fuch a glaring contrariety amon 
them? If they were of nature’s inditing, it is reafonable: tq 
think they would be more uniform and confiftent ; at all times, 
and in all places alike; and the principles themfelves would al. 
ways have much the fame influence in refpe& to moral reétitude 
or obliquity. Whoever reads what Hiftorians have faid of the 
feveral cuftoms of the nations of which they write, cannot but 
take notice (and with fome furprize at the ftrangenefs of the 
phenomenon) that the fame actions which excite abhorrence in 
one country, are efteemed worthy of imitation in fome other 
part of the globe. 


It is difficult to make out how vice fhould ever have gained 
admiffion into the world, fpread fo far, and increafed fo fait, we 
are told, if man on his firft coming into exiftence had a natural 
tafte for virtue independently of confequences.—By a careful 
enquiry into the nature of the human mind, we find, our Au- 
thor fays, that children are abfolutely indifferent to every moral 
form, till fuch time as experience inftructs them, or they are in- 
ftructed by others, in the different effeéts which various ations 
have upon a fenfible rational Being, and are taught to like and 
grow fond of one fort of conduct, and to diflike the contrary, 
as each happens-to be pregnant with good or ill refpeétively. 
Their tender minds can take in any kind of impreffions, how- 
ever, and by whatever means communicated, and may be mould- 
ed for virtue or vice, juft as their nurfes and tutors take the lead, 
and are difpofed to fhape and fafhion them. As years come on, 
their underftanding begins to open, and difplay its power ; they 
can look farther, and command larger profpects, as alfo view 
things more diftin€tly and perfeétly. About this time likewife 
reafon and obfervation take their place, and fhew themfelves 
noticing objeéts as they chance to be prefent to fome of the fen- 
fes; and fo with thofe lights (which keep continually growing 
ftronger and brighter) young perfons can, to a great degrée, 
forefee what will be, and are led to eftimate the importance of, 
actions and events, according to the effect they have upon hu- 
man happinefs and mifery. ~ When the intelleétual faculties have 
gone on thus far exercifing and improving themfelves, the indi- 
vidual becomes capable of making judicious comments upon the 
relations things refpectively bear to one another; and may im 
Some cafes, and to a certain degree in all, fet up for his own 
dire€tor. Marking occurrences that fall under his ken, and fub- 
ftituting himfelf in the place of others at particular junéturess' 
and judging what would be proper to do or forbear, the better 
to bring himfelf, or to avoid falling, into like circumftances, 
according as he was moved and difpofed by the reprefentation of 
them to himfelf, Making fuppofitions, reafoning upon x 
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and drawing inferences, and by this means laying up certain 
practical rules for ufe on any future emergency. It is in confe- 
quence of this pliablenefs of children, and their ready aptnefs in 
copying after, and acting fuch things as they have feen others do 
‘ before, or what is recommended by thofe who have the care 
and government of them, that we find fuch contrary approba- 
tions of moral characters in the world, and that mankind are fo 
differently affected with the contemplation of them. 


If we fuppofe ourfelves born with a fecret liking to virtue, 
our Author fays, the liking we have for vice muft, of courfe, be 
acquired. Since to think God has interwoven into man’s nature 
two different powers of chufing and determining is too abfurd 
for common fenfe ever to admit, for this is pulling down with 
one hand what the other had been raifing, #. ¢. the operations of 
two fuch principles would interfere, and, if equal in ftrength, 
check, and finally deftroy each the other. A procedure which 
might fuit the character of fome Heathen God, who was as va-~ 
rious and whimfical as his votaries, but what is entirely incom- 
patible with all our ideas of the Supreme Being, whether formed 
upon the difcoveries of unprejudiced reafon, or drawn from the 
character given of him in the fundry revelations which have been 
made of his will to mankind. And we find, in faé&t, that moft 
men are actuated by both thefe principles; and in fome, it is 
obfervable the vicious one rifes much higher, and maintains its 
fuperiority a great deal longer, than the virtuous. Why there- 
fore may not the latter be acquired as well as the former? Or 
what arguments can be brought to prove the one innate, which 
will not conclude as forcibly for the innatenefs of the other. 


From fuch different approbations and difapprobations of mo- 
ral characters, continues our Author, it is reafonable to infer, 
that thofe actions and obfervances we ftile virtuous and vicious, 
right and wrong, are liked and difliked, not fo much by nature 
and conftitution, as from affociation and habit; the truth of 
which he endeavours to make appear, by a detail of facts. 


In every man, he obferves, there is not only a power of per- 
ceiving pleafure and pain from the impreffions of external ob- 
jects, but alfo a power of attending to, and refleGting on, thofe 
perceptions; which two powers correfpond exactly, or nearly to 
one another, that is, the more lively the perception, the ftronger 
the attention, and vice verfa. The quicknefs or flownefs, the 
activity or fluggifhnefs of one being ever fuited to the pungency 
or flatnefs of the other. This proportion he thinks holds uni- 
verfally.. Whether thefe two powers take place at the fame 
time precifely, or the latter fome fhort fpace after the other, is 
difficult to fay. §* One would think,’ continues he, * they com- 
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mence and grow up together. It is plain reflection fhews jt. 
felf very early, from the defire a child has to any particular 
‘thing which has once given it pleafure. And from this ne. 
ceflary attention-to what we feel, and the confequent exercife 
of the powers of thought, in chufing means proper for en- 
joying or avoiding the fame, as it happens to be agreeable or 
difagreeable, may, I prefume, the whole tribe of human ap- 
petites be derived, and the various differences thereof explained, 
upon fuppofition of the ftrength or feeblenefs, the conftancy 
or inconftancy of the exertion of this power. The moft con- 
fiderable of our affections, both as to number and influence, 
being only affociations, which we form ourfelves, or learn of 
others, agreeably to the preceding courfe of our lives, the par- 
ticular nature and importance of our engagements, our fitua- 
tion amongft, and reiterated converfe with, perfons, objeds, 
actions, &c.—N. B. The reflex act of the mind immediately 
confequent to the firft perception of any object, is, ftridly 
{fpeaking, neceflary, and generally, if not always, of vigour 
and continuance proportioned to its keennefs. After a few re- 


_turns of the fame idea, we can call it up at pleafure, and at- 


tend to it more or lefs, as occafions demand, and we imagine 
ourfelves interefted in it. Here reflection Jofing its former, 
and acquiring another property, is, to a great degree, volun- 
tary; depending chiefly upon ourfelves, or the exiftence and 
exercife of our, elections, which by this time we have got the 

_power of forming and modifying. : 


+ Whether it be owing to any difference in the ftruéture of 
the organs of fenfe, or of the medium through which the im- 
preflive power of the object is propagated, or the point of 
light from whence it is viewed, one or other, or all of thefe, 
I fhall not prefume to judge; yet the fact undeniably is, that 
fome impreffions are originally ftronger, and the refulting fen- 
{ations more piercing, than others of the fame, or of dif- 
ferent fenfes; and thofe differently fo in different men; their 
combinations then, or the complex ideas formed from them, 
-will be proportionably magnified ; and the influence they have 
‘over the mind confiderably greater, and more lafting. . Thefe, 
as they chance to be of the agreeable or difagreeable kind, 
‘yaife and ‘fpread a plea‘urable or painful ftate over the whole 
animal fyftem,.and'when varioufly commixed and united, be- 
come the fources of very ftrong defires and averfions, and dif- 
ferent modifications of each. ‘Hence the objects they are de- 
rived from, and thofe they have intimate conneétions with, 
or are any ways, whether defignedly or by accident, applied 
to, will engsge or employ cur thoughts much more tha 
others do. “They are capable of Sriking ftill more were 
© all 
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and of obtaining a fort of defpotic rule over us, by our con- 
ceiving, or being taught by others to conceive, them of fin- 
gular efficacy to mens tranquil and happy paflage through this 
life into another. And this I take to be the principal founda- 
< tion of what we call genius, or tafte ; a certain difpofition, 
‘ bias, or tendency, of mind fhewing itfelf by a peculiar prompt- 
‘ nefs for learning, as likewife by the pleafure it takes in one 
¢ particular art, {ciencey or employment, more than another.’ 


a a 8 


Our Author, in the caurfe of his Effay, borrows feveral ob- 
fervations from the ingenious Author of Ob/ervations on Man, 
and entertains his Readers with a variety of phyfiological reflec- 
tions upon the brain, nerves, mufcles, voluntary and involuntary 
motions, vibrations, &c. and endeavours to fhew, by a particu- 
lar detail, that hope, fear, compaffion, fhame, &c. are not ori~ 
ginally inherent in our nature, as is commonly thought, but all 
of men’s own framing. He endeavours likewife to point out 
the manner in which we acquire a relifh for architeCture, paint- 
ing, fculpture, dancing, mufic, and the like; but for what he 
has advanced on thefe and other fubjeéts, which he has occa- 
fionally introduced, we muft refer our Readers to the Effay 


itfelf. 
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Eden: or, a Compleat Body of Gardening. Containing plain and - 


familiar directions for raifing the feveral ufeful produéts of a 
garden, fruits, roots, and herbage; from the practice of the 
met fuccefsful gardeners, and the refult of a long experience. 

ogether with. the culture of all kinds of Flowers, according to 
the methods of the Englifob, French, and Dutch Florifts. And 
the knowlege of curious plants, after the fyftem of Linnaeus. 
With figures and defcriptions of the Flowers and Plants proper 
for a garden. Including the care and culture of the Pleafure- 
garden. The bufinefs of the Seminary for every week of the year. 
Catalogues and accurate deferiptions of the Fruits as they come 
into feafon; and new and praéiical direétions for the manage- 
ment of Fruit-trees. With the beft methods of culture for the 
several articles of the Kitchen-garden, and the compleat manage- 
ment of the ground for raifing them in the natural and artificial 
manner. Compiled and digefted from the papers of the late cele- 
brated Mr. Hale, by the Authors of the Compleat Body of 
Hufbandry. And comprehending the art of conflructing a Gar- 
den for ufe and pleafure ; the-beft methods of keeping it in onder; 
and the moft perfect accounts of its feveral produéis, - Folio. 
1], 7s. Ofborne, &c. 
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HIS is the work of that multiform and multinomial Wyi. » 
ter and Compiler, Dr. Hill, to whom the Public is fo lately 
and fo much indebted, for the Complete Body of Hufbandry; of 
which we gave an ample account in feveral of our late Reviews: 
—but fear not, gentle Re:der! we are not about to enter apain 
on fuch a tedious courfe of animadverfions. Enough has been 
faid to give thee a competent idea of our Author’s abilities for 
treating on rural affairs: and therefore we fhall wafte no more 
of thy time, or our own, in criticifing this, or any future work, 
of the Doétor’s, relating to the culture of the field or the 
garden. 


Let us not, however, be miftaken. We would not be un 
derftood to mean, by what has been faid, that this work js 
chargeable with inaccuracies, inconfiftencies, and miftakes, in 
an equal degree with the Body of Hufbandry. ‘This, in truth, is. 
far from being the cafe. ‘The Author is a much better Botanift 
and Gardener, than a Hufbandman or Farmer. In the province 
ef the latter, he has had little or no practical knowlege : in that 
of the former, (befides his acknowleged ufe of the works of the 
great Linnzus, ‘and the afliftance of correfpondents, procured 
by the firft advertifements of this book) he has the fanétion of 
his own experience, for many of the difcoveries he communi- 
cates :—fo that the Public, upon the whole, is really indebted to 
the Doctor, for feveral improvements in Horticulture ; not only 
in refpect to the management of the more curious plants and 
flowers, but alfo of fome of the common ones, which have been 
often maltreated, through the ignorance and obftinacy of our 
gardeners by.profeffion. 


As this book has been publifhed in weekly numbers, and 
is already in many hands, it is unneceflary for us to be more 
particular in our account of it: therefore we fhall only tran- 
fcribe the following caution, which may prove not unfeafonable 
at this time of the year,—though it would have been more fea- 
fonable two or three months ago. | 


© The chief merit of the gardener, in this refpe&t, [the ma- 
© nagement of ripe fruit] is the fupplying of the table with 
‘ them in the utmoft perfection; and the art of gathering, 
© which is very little underftood or thought of, is a very effen- 
© tial and material article, ; 


© I have feen one common cuftom among gardeners, which is, 
“ to go out for fruit an hour before it is to be ferved at table; 
* and this they think very meritorious, becaule it will be frelh. 
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¢ I have feen alfo a contrary practice, which I fhall explain, 
‘*together with its reafons; but firft, in order to thew its real 
‘ ufe, this fact muft be inferted. 


‘ Two gentlemen, relations and neighbours, who had the 
fame foil, and the fame kind of trees, and thofe, to all appea- 
rance, managed in the very fame manner, found a vaft differ- 
ence always in the fruit: it was fo great, that their company 
never failed to perceive it as well as themfelves; and when it 
came at laft to be explained, the whole caufe was, that the 
gardener of him whofe fruit was worft, gathered it juft before 
it was wanted, and the other much earlier. This feems to 
contradiét reafon, frefhnefs being efteemed the great article in 
the nicety of fruit ; but it is only a feeming contradiction. 


ann nenenenAn & 


‘ Let any one examine the ftate of plants in general in fummer, 

and he will find it this ; as the great-heat of the day comes on, 
their leaves begin to flag, and they droop more and more till 
the cool of the evening. ‘The reafon is, the great evaporation 
of their juices by the fun’s heat: they grow flaccid from to- 
ward noon till near fun-fet: then the heat is over, and the 
dews refrefh them: they continue recruiting and recovering 
during the whole night, and they are firm and lively in the 
morning. 


ee ee ee 


© The cafe is the fame in fruits, only it is not fo eafily per- 
‘ ceived. At noon they are exhaufted and flattened, and they 
‘ are heated to the heart: all this renders them dead, and un- 
‘ pleafing. They begin’to recruit towards evening, as the 
‘ Jeaves; andin the fame manner dre in their full perfe€tion at 
‘ early morning. One hour after fun-rife is the time for 
‘ thering them: this was the fecret of the fuccefsful gardener, 
‘ and this every one fhould practife. 


© Let him take fome fruit-bafkets of open work, cover them 
with large leaves, and at Seven in the morning go out to gather 
his fruit. When he has carefully chofen what is ripe, and laid 
it handfomely in the bafket, let it be placed in a cool, but not 
damp room, till it is wanted, 


* When the ripeft are gathered, the reft are to be preferved: 
and with refpect of birds, fome lime-twigs and trap-cages 
* fhould be placed, and lines of feathers hung about the place.’ 


To conclude, this performance may, on the whole, be re- 
commended to our Readers, as a ufeful work. Not that it is free 
from faults :—but errors in a book of this kind are of much 
lefs confequence to the Public, than thofe in fuch a work as 
the Compleat Body of Hufbandry; and therefore we fhall {pare 
eurfelves the difagreeable tafk of pointing out the few imperfections 
we 
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we have ¢a/wally* (to confefs the-truth) obferved; ina carélef} 
walk thro’ this zew Garden of Eden. eis 


* This, the candid Reader will readily allow, is dealing frankly 
with him; but, perhaps, he will not foeafily pardon the careléfnef as 
admit the confeffion: yer, if he has any bowels of compaffion, he wil? 
remember the fuperabundant fatigue we underwent, in our examina 
tion of the Body of Hufbandry, and grant usa little indulgence in 
matters of lefs confequence. | G 


= 





AVON, a Poem, in three Parts. Birmingham, printed by 
John Bafkerville. 4to. 3s. Dodfley. 
HOUGH our Readers would naturally imagine that 4 
Poem with this title, muft relate chiefly to the great Poet 
born near the river thus named, yet it was evidently neceflary ta 
take in many other objects, in the extent of a performance of full 
thirteen hundred lines. Hence a little obfcurity arifes in fomeé 
places, where the real or fuppofed relation of the various tranfis 
tions to the general fubjeét is lefs obvious, for want, as we 
prehend, of a Clue or Synopfis of the chief heads from which. 
the work is deduced. Wherefore we fhall give a very brief 
abridgment of the plan of this poem, which the Author has 
omitted, and which, we imagine, would fcarcely preferit itelf 
at once to acurfory Perufer. 


Our fmooth and fluent Poet, having propofed his fubjed,. 
and invoked the Naiad of it, after an eafy apology to the — 
Lovers of polite Literature for the prefent amufement, juftly 
obferves, that Science and Genius arofe and extended with thé 
Reformation under Queen. Elizabeth, the different aig | 
Warthies of whofe reign are properly mentioned. Among thele 
Shakefpear is not unhappily feigned [tho’ the fi€tion is not quite 
new] to have furprized Nature with the Nine bathing in the 
Avon; and to have feized the Lyre they abandoned in theit 
flight, on finding themfelves difcovered naked. After a poeti¢ 
cal and animated enumeration of fome of the moft affecting tra 

ical pieces of that fublime Poet, P. 8, 9, our anonymous 

aments the want of a monument for him at Stratford on Avon, 
their common birth-place; and then fketches out his own 

of one; which feems picturefque, and appofite. Having here 
paid an occafional compliment to Mr. Garrick, the Poet di¢ 
grefles to the battle of Nafeby, which vote not very 
diftant from the Avon. This leads him into a brief mention of 
the rife, event, and cataftrophe of the Civil War; and thence; 
in the per/on of Britannia’s Geniu:, to the great Reyglution in 
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1688, with fuch an approbation of it, as evinces his love of the 
tational Conftitution of his Country. 


The fecond part fets out with commemorating, briefly, an- 
other Avon near Bath, and mentioning the adjacent country as 
difpeopled by the Norman, and. turned into aforeft. Herein is 
introduced the love-tale of Licinius and Vonania, which the 
Poet fuppofes to have been tranfacted near the Avon, in the time 
of the Romans, when Vitellius was their General. This Tale 
has not a little variety and Pathos; it terminates happily, by the 
intervention of a Britifh Druid; and our Author poetically 
exults on his having recovered it from the ruins of ‘Time: which 
he might perhaps as juftly have affirmed of the tragical ftory of 
Locrine and Guendolen, recounted by the Druid, asan inftance 
of the unhappinefs of thofe marriages, to which a true and vir- 
tuous paffion is not the principal inducement. 


The third and laft part,- returning more directly to his fubjeét, 
commences with a defcription of Otter-hunting; and then pro- 
ceeds tothatof Angling. Hence the Poet takes occafion to enu- 
merate all the rivers and ftreams of any name that flow into the 
Avon; which gives him an opportunity of verfifying fuch frag- 
ments of our ancient Hiftory, as are recorded to haye happened 
in their vicinage ; and particularly to revive the fable of the La- 
dy of the Lake, which he obferves, in a Note, to have been a 
popular charaéter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,, and to have 
been exhibited for her entertainment at Kenelworth; the ruins 
of whofe caftle are well defcribed, and deplored, by this fabulous 
Naiad of Britifh birth. The Poet hence pafles.to the ftory or 
legend of Guy Earl of Warwick; and concludes his perform- 
ance with an Afpiration to Peace, as the great and neceflary em- 
bellifher of every beautiful fcene he has defcribed.—This is a 
natural conclufion for a lover of the Mufes, who are faid 'to be 
filenced by the din of War; though a good Politician fome- 
times difcerns War to be the fole means of obtaining a found 
and eftimable Peace. 


Having already referred our Readers fo this Poet’s fummary 
and animated enumeration of Shakefpear’s moft affecting pieces, 
we fhall prefent them at length, with the monument defigned 
for him by our Author, and poetically propofed to be erected at, 
Stratford on Avon. : 


Here Avon, o’er her Parian urn reclin’d, 
Should {ee her waves in fluid marble wind ; 
While (in the ftream the Attic Laurel thrown) 
She gives the budkin'd Mufe a nobler crowa. 
Along the rifing bank fhould prottrate lye 
Pale Envy’s train, and turn the dazzled eye, 
Fa BV.Sep.igsd. T Te 
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_ To fee the Bard's triumphant guard appear, 
Where Nature fits the fkilful Charioteer. 


In view might rife on Corinth’s flow’ry pride, Bt 
Fame’s ample dome, with gates expanded wide; 
While the whise fteeds extend the fhinipg, rein, 


And {pring emergent from the radiant plain. 


Chain’d to the fhming wheels, on either hand, ~ 
¢  Thhcaptive Paflions wait his high command. 


Hope, here fhould fmile; Defpair fhould la 


Light Joy fhould laugh, and Sorrow drop the tear ; 
Revenge fhould feem with fecret with to feel 

The purple point, and whet the deftin’d fleel ; 
While jaundie’d Jealoufy, all wildly drefs’d, 


Hugs the dire cauftic to her fhuddring breaft 
Abtorb’d in woe fhould Melancholy figh, 
And boundlefs Madnefs ev’ry pow’r defy ; 


Love’s flowing eyes, in languid foftnefs roll, 


And Hate’s dark frowns betray the tortur’d 


With hair ereét, pale Terror fhake his chain ; 


And lovely Pity footh her borrow’d pain : 
By dedal Fancy a with high rélief, 
The Carr fhould {wel 


The Mafter’s hand fhould make the marble 


And pour cold Horror o’er the frozen cheek ; 
With haggard eyes might there the awak’ning Bride, 


Behold her Romeo breathlefs at her fide : 
@ re the lov’d Youth fhould hang the dying 
‘ n 


d each loofe limb her frantic deed declare; 
There, terror-ftruck for actions not his * own, 
Should Denmark’s Prince feem itarting from the ftone. 


In ev’ry vein, and ev’ry nerve exprefs d, 
The pangs that tear his agonizing breait. 


-Here too—But fay+this vain profufion why? 
O think of nim how {mall a part could die. 


Nor blame this juft Remembrance, meant 
How little fpoil Death gain’d when Suake 


. It were improper, perhaps, to omit, in our fp 
Poet fays immediately ‘of his fubject. 


No Ganges fhe, nor Amazonian tide, 
To {pread o’er worlds her waite of waters 
Mild Avon drains her frugal urn to feed: 


The {welling bud, or cool the {miling mead ; 


To lave the fleecy flock, or kindly yield 
Hér genial moitture to the gen’rous field, 


* Her is printed here by miftake for bis, which we have ventured to 


> ~ 


with many a ftory’d Chief ; 
‘There might the mimic tapefs trembling gleam & 
Shew Ricuarop ftarting from the direful dream ; | 
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But + fees gay Plenty follow where fhe flows, 
Pay the Swain’s toil, and {weeten his repofe : 
Sees her green banks the bleating nations throng, 
Or tunes her murmurs to the Fair-one’s fong. 


The remains of a Roman Way.near the Avon give our Au- 
thor an opportunity of reprefenting the employment it furnithes 
for Antiquaries, who are'very aptly characterized as feeding on 


fweet conjefture, in their devious inveftigations of it. ‘be 


whole paflage is piéturefque and beautiful. 


Often bending o’er his paft’ral ftaf, 
The}fimple fwain enjoys an arclefs laugh; 
To fee the corious paffenger furvey 
Each veitige dark of old Vitellius’ way, 

And queltion where-above the wat’ry plain 

Rofe the arch'd witnefs of the Roman reign. 

But fee! victorious Time triumphant come, 

Borne on the ruins of eternal Rome ! 

While ev’ry letter’d ftone, that told her fame, 

een to bear this greater Congu’ror’s name. 
zs Worn by the ceafelefs fteps of envious years 

Now the fam‘d track abruptly difappears; - 

Or now, difclofes fome obfcure remains, 

To tempt the patient Antiquary’s pains, 

Who fed on {weet conjeéture all the day, 

Oft wanders pathlefs, to find out the way. 


Having given thefe examples of this Writer’s general fluency, 
and poetical -expreflion, we may be allowed to mention a few, 
which might admit of improvement,—The following ‘eiipfis of 
the fign of the infinitive mood— 

Th’ impatient Briton then began recite. 
may be authorifed from Spenfer, and fome other old Poets ; ‘but 
our beft moderns have (we think) ever avoided it, except where 
a very few particular verbs precede. The following diftich, 
But tho’ Life’s giddy cup we wilely blend, | | 
Folly’s light froth will yet at lait afcend. ; 
contains one of thofe metaphors that might have been more hap- 
pily expiefled. Pope fays, very confiftently, | 
In folly’s cup ftill laughs the bubble, Joy ; 
but why fhould folly be uppermoft in the cup tempered and 
blended by wifdom ?— . 
Were wrongs the Queen in fented fields redrefs'd: marr! 


Martial fields, ox fields of War, would have read more éafily to 
us: but'we gladly overlook a few more fuch trivial efeapes, as 





T We thould prefer the conjunétive and here, ‘to the disjunétive Jur, that 
“Sommences the feventh line of this citation, which plainly mentions fomecdn- 
fequences of what was predicated before of the Avon, and not any exception 


.. it.---A few more inaccuracies of the fame kind occur in other parts of this 
olan, <ee 
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they are fufficiently atoned for by the harmonious verfification, 
and agreeable ftile of this piece, which rifes above contempt, with- 
out attaining to great excellence. The namelefs Writer appears 
to be a Gentleman of fenfe and erudition, but gifted with more 

oetical tafte than power, leaving his Readers rather not dif- 
pleafed, than highly delighted upon the whole, notwithftanding 
feveral verfes, and fome paflages, which the candid muft approve, 


We have premifed, that this work is printed by Mr. Baf- 
kerville, who obliged the curious and literary world with a fpe- 
cimen of his excellent Types, im his Quarto edition of Virgil, 
The Letter on which the Avon is printed, tho’ very benatiful 
is yet, in our opinion, inferior to that of the Virgil: or, per- 
haps, the proportion between the page and the margin, may not 
be fo happily adjufted.as it might have been ; whence the Jetter 
may appear to fome difadvantage.— We heartily with this ingeni- 
ous Artift the moft ample fuecefs in his intended edition of Mil- 
ton, which, as far as we can judge from his propofal, and fpeci- 
men, will exceed every thing of the kind that hath yet appeared, 





The Handmaid to the Arts, teaching, 1. A perfect Knowlege of 
the Materia Piétoria: or the Nature, Ufe, Preparation, and 
Compofition of all the various Subftances employed in Painting ; 
as well Vehicles, Dryers, Sc. as Colours: including thofe'pé- 
culiar to Enamel and painting on Gia/s.. Il. The feveral De- 
vices employed for the more eafily and accurately making Defigns 

rom Nature, or depicted Reprefentations ; either by Off-tracing, 
Calking, Reduétion, or other Means: With the Methods o 
taking Cafts, or Impreffions, from Figures, Bulls Medals, 
Leaves, Sc. Il. The various Manners of Gilding, Silver- 
ing, and Bronzing, with the Preparation of the genuine Gold 
and Silver Powders, and Imitations of them, as alfo of the Fat 
Oil, Gold Sizes, and other neceffary Compofitions :—the Art of 
J apanning,. as applicable not only to the former Purpofes, but to 
Coaches, Snuff- boxes, Fc. in the Manner lately introduced — 
and the Method of Staining different Kinds of Subftances with 
all the feveral Colours. The whole being calculated, as well for 
conveying a more accurate and extenfive Knowlege of the Matters 
treated of to Artifts; as to initiate thofe who are defirous to at- 
tempt thefe Arts, into the Method of Preparing and Ufing all 
the Colours, and other Subftances employed in Painting in Oil, 
Miniature, Enamel, Varnifb, and Frefco; as alfo in Gilding, 
ivc, %vo. 6s. Nourfe. 


H E improvements in ufeful Arts have been greatly re- 


tarded from’a miftaken opinion, which has long prevail- 
éd, namely, that it is beneath men of genius and aan to 
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{pend their time in making experiments on the properties of na- 
tural bodies, in order to improve the praétical and mechanical 
Arts, ‘Thisabfurd opinion had its origin at the revival of the 
Arts and Sciences, when the literary world emerged from the 


ignorance. and fuperftition which had fo long covered it. Lan- . 


guages, Poetry, and Hiftory, which had been many years ne- 
gleéted, now became the only ftadies; and the learning of a 


perfon,eftimated by the progrefs he had made in thefe Sciences. gay 


The ftudy of Philofophy has, indeed, in a great meafure, 
banifhed thefe abfurd, notions, and turned our thoughts from 
Shadows to Things: but feveral remains of them ftill continue, 
and, among the reft, that already menticned relating to the ftudy 
of the practical Arts: And hence it has unfortunately happened, 
that moft of the treatifes on thefe fubjects, have been written 
by perfons ignorant both of the theory and practice of the Arts 
they undertook to explain to others, But we hope this preju- 
dice againft the ufeful Arts will foon be entirely removed, as 
men of the greateft parts and learning, encourage every thing 
that has atendency to improve them, and feveral excellent pieces 
have been lately publifhed by perfons properly qualified for the 
tafk ; among thefe we may rank the work now before us; in 
which the Author has judicioufly confidered the nature of the 
fubftances which form the Adateria PiGoria, and delivered as 
much of the theory as is neceflary for preparing them in the beft 
manner, 


Perhaps the principal reafon why Colours are not prepared in 
England to greater advantage, is, that thofe who make it their 
bufinefs are ignorant of the beft manner of performing the feve- 
tal chemical procefles by which thefe colours are made. Our 
Author has therefore explained the general operations, néceflary 
to be known by all who are defirous of preparing Colours, as an 
ufeful introduction to that Art. 


After this neceflary introdu@tion, the Author proceeds to the 
feveral fubftances of the Materia Pi@oria, giving the natural 
- Hiftory, Preparation, and Ufe of all the Subftances from which 
Colours are made, together with their Compofition and Ap- 
plication. 


As an inftance of the manner in which our Author has de- 
livered his inftruétions, we fhall here give his manner of pre- 
paring Lake from Brazil wood. 


© Preparation of beautiful Lake from Brazil Wood. 
“¢ ‘Take of Brazil wood (not coloured in the grinding by the 


** addition of pearl-afhes) three pounds, and boil it an hour in 
3 6 4 fo- 
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‘¢ a folution of three pounds of common falt in three gallons of 
‘© water: and then filter the fluid through paper while hot ; 
<< prepare then a folution of five pounds of alum in three gal. 
“6 fons of water; which add to the filtered folution of common 
“¢ falt tinged with the Colour. Make alfo a folution of three 
*¢ pounds of the beft pearl-afhes in a gallon and a half of wa- 
<¢. ter, and purify it by filtering: put this to the other gradually, 

<¢ till the whole of the Colour appear to be precipitated, and — 
<* Jeave the Auid clear and colourlefs: but, if any appearance 
“¢ of purple be feen, adda frefs quantity of the folution of alum 
“¢ by degrees, till a fcarlet hue be produced. The proportion 
‘© of alum muft however in this cafe be nicely adjufted: fora 
<¢ fmall excefs will caufe part of the tinging matter to be diffolv- 
<¢ ed again; which will appear by the fluids being coloured: 
<¢ and, in fuch a cafe, a ballance muft again be made, by the 
‘© addition of a fmall quantity of the folution of pearl-afhes, 
¢¢ When the fluid is thus rendered clear of colour, and the fedj- 
“¢ ment, being fubfided, appears of a crimfon teint tending to 
*< fcarlet, the directions in the firft procefs muft be followed in 
“¢ every point.” 


¢ This lake cannot be confided in for either painting in Oib 
* or Water; but in Varnifh, or fér any other purpofe, where 
‘ it is defended from air, it is fuperior to any other whatever, 
¢ on account of its great brightnefs and tranfparency. 


‘« It may be rendered fafe, however, with refpeét to ftand- 
ing, if half a pound of Seed Lac be added to the folution of 
Pearl-afhes; and diffolved in it before its purification by the 
filter: but, in this cafe, two pounds of the wood and a propor- 
tionable quantity of the common falt and water, muft be ufed 
in the coloured folution. This will produce a Lake that. will 
ftand well in either Oil or Water; and will fometimes be ex- 
tremely beautiful ; but it is not fo tranfparent in Oil as with— J 
out the Seed Lac, 


© The Lake with Brafil Wood may be made alfo, with the 
addition of half an ounce of Annatto to each pound of the 
Wosd: which will render it much more fcarlet-where it is 
fowanted. But the Annato muft be diffolved in the folution 


of Pearl-afhes ; -and not in that of the common Salt along 
with Wood. 


¢ The goodnefs of Lake cannot be pofitively known but by 
¢ the aétual trial of it; which, with refpeét to its ftanding, 
‘ requires fome time 5 but its other qualities may te more ealily 
* judged of. 
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¢ With refpect to the brightnefs, its merit may be eafily prov- 
ed by grinding q little of it, on a pallet or ftone, with White 
Lead and Oil ; where it may either be judged of by the me- 
mory of thofe who are very converfant in the ufe of it, or by 
comparing it with a fample of any other. In relation to the 
Tran{parency, it is alfo eafy to judge of it, by grinding alittle, 
in the fame manner, with Oil only ; where a muddinefs will 
be perceived, if the Lake be in the leaft opake: or a little of 
it may be put, in this ftate, on the glafs of a window ;' where 
its thicknefs or clearnefs will of courfe be apparent to the mi- 
nuteft degree. This indeed is the only method ufed in gene- 
ral by Colourana, for deciding on all the qualities of: Lake; 
but it is very inconclufiye with regard to any but tranfparency. 
In refpect to the ftanding of Lake, it is much more nice and 
difficult to determine: and indeed there can fcarcely be any 


certainty about it but by actual experience. ‘The Colourmen 


having put a {mall quantity of any which they are defirous to 
try on a window, in the manner juft before mentioned, let it 
ftand there for fome time, to fee if the colour fly : and other 
perfons think they have a more expeditious and certain though 
lefs known method, by trying it with the juice of lemon: 
which, if the juice turn the Lake to an orange colour, or 
make any other change in it, gives a proof, as they conclude, 
of the badnefs; or of the contrary if no alteration be pro- 
duced: but neither of thefe methods are infallible; for it is 
practicable to _prepare Lake, which will undergo both thefe 
tefts, and yet not ftand well when ufed in api@ture. Though 
the ftanding the juice of lemon is fome prefumption, that the 
Lake will hold its colour ; and the being altered by it, isa 
pretty certain proof of the contrary. | 3 


‘ There is another defeét, with refpect to fome purpofes, 
which is apt to be found in Lake: it is the fatning in Oil. 
This can enly be known, by grinding fome of it in the Oil, 
and keeping it the proper time in bladders. When, if it be 
found to have this fault, it may be deemed utterly unfit for the 
ufe of Colourmen, If, neverthelefs, it have’ no other bad 
qualities, it is not all the worfe for this, with regard to thofe 
who have no occafion to keep Colours in bladders, but mix 
them as wanted on the pallet. ' 


« There is another kind of Lake brought from China, which 
is extremely. beautiful ; but as ic will not mix well with either 
water or oil, tho’ it diffolves entirely in fpirit of wine, it is 


not of any ufe in ourkinds of painting hitherto. This Lake. ° 


has, by fome unaccountable blunder, got the name. of Saf- 
flower among thofe who paint in water: and has, indeed, 
been fo called in more than one pamphlet written on the ufe of 
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¢, Water Colours. But there is not the leaft affinity betwixt i¢ 
¢ and the real Safflower; which is the dried flowers of the 
© Carthamus or Baftard Saffron, and is a well-known fubftance ; 
¢ as being a common Dying Drug,’ 


But the Inftructions for making, compofing, and applying the 
Materia PiGoria, are not the only ufeful particulars in this trea- 
tife ; feveral others occur, that equally merit attention, particu. 
Jarly the manner of Cleaning Pictures; an art of the greateft 
confequence, as the works of ancient Artifts are thereby reftored 
to their priftine beauty: and therefore we fhall make no apology 
for inferting it entire, 


* Of Cleaning PiGures and Paintings. 


‘ The art of Cleaning Pictures and Paintings, is of great 

confequence to the preterving valuable works of that kind: 

but has been very little underltood, even by thofe who profefs 

to practifeit ; on which account many very valuable pictures 

have been damaged: and indeed few efcape without damage, 

in a greater or leis degree, which come under the hands of thofe 

who pretend to make it their bufinefs; and yet moft generally’ 
know no other than one fingle way of treating all the fubje@s 

they are to operate upon, however different may be the con- 

dition oy circumftances of them. 


an a ee en ee eS 


¢ As a painting may be, however, fouled with a variety of 
different kinds of matter, many of which will not be diffolved, 
or fuffer their texture to be deftroyed by the fame fubftances, 
it is neceflary to know what will diflolve or corrode each fuch 
kinds for there is no other means of removing, or taking of 
any foulnefs, than by diflolving or corroding, by fome proper 
Menftruum, the matter which conftitutes it; except by 
violence ; which the tender nature of oil, paintings by no 
means fuffers them to bear. Of thefe fubftances, which will 
remove, by diflolving or corroding it, the matter which may 
foul paintings, fome are very apt, likewife, to a& upon and 
diffolve the oil in the painting itfelf ; and confequently to dif- 
order or bring off the colours; while others are, on the con- 
trary, paffive and innocent, with refpe¢t to the painting ; and 
may be ufed, freely, or indeed in any quantity whatever, with- 
out the Jeaft inconvenience of this kind. 


© As paintings to be cleaned are likewife varnifhed with a va- 

* riety of fubltances of different naturés, which fometimes re- 

€ quire to be taken off, and at other times are much better left 

§ remaining, it is very necefiary to be able to judge what is beft 
§ to be done in this point ; as likewife to know the ia 
¢ whi 
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which each fort of varnifh may be taken off, without any injury 
to the painting: for.in fact, without this, there is no way of 
cleaning pictures in fome circumftances; but by fcour- 
ing, till as well the furface of the picture as the foulnef, be 
cleared quite away. I fhall therefore firft give fome account 
of the nature of the fubftances which are, or may be ufed for 
cleaning paintings in oil, as it regards this application of them ; 
and then fhew, how they may be ufed, as well for the taking 
off the varnifh, as the removing any foulnefs, that may lie ej- 
ther upon or under it. 


¢ The firft, and moft general fubftance ufed for cleaning pic- 
tures, is, Water. ‘This will remove many kinds of gluti- 
nous bodies, and foulnefs arifing from them; fuch as fugars 
honey, glue, and many others; and alfo take off any varnifh 
of gum Arabic, glair of eggs, and ifinglafs ;. ard is therefore 
the greateft inftrument in this work. It may be ufed without 
any caution with regard to the colours; as it will‘not, in 
the leaft, affect the oil which holds them together. 


¢ Olive oil,-or butter, though not applied to this purpofe, 
through an ignorance of their efficacy, will remove many of 
thofe {pots or faulnefs which refift even foap; as they will dif- 
folve or corrode pitch, refin, and other bodies of a like kind, 
that otherwife require fpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine, 
which endanger the painting: and they may be ufed very free- 
ly, not having the leaft effect on the oil of the painting. 


© Wood-afhes, or what will better anfwer the purpofe, when 
ufed in a proper proportion, pearl-afhes, being melted in wa- 
ter, make a proper diffolvent for moft kinds of matter which 
foul paintings : but they muft be ufed with great difcretion, as 
they will touch or corrode the oil of the painting, if there be 
no varnifh of the gum refins over it, fo as to render the co- 
lours liable to be injured by very little rubbing. The ule of 
them; or foap, is, however, in many cafes, unavoidable, and 


in general they are the only fub{tances employed for this 
purpofe. | 


* Soap is much of the fame: nature: with the laft mentioned 
fubftances; being indeed only oi) incorporated with falts of 
the fame kinds, rendered more powerfully diflolvent by means 
of quick-lime; for which reafon it is fomething more effica- 
cious; but confequently more hazardous ; as it will the foon- 
er get hold of the oil of the paintings. It fhould, therefore, 
not be ufed but on particular fpots, that elude all other me- 
thods ; and there with great caution. 


¢ Spirit of Wine, as it will diffolve all the gums and gum re- 
fins, ¢xcept gum Arabic, is yery neceflary for the taking off 
* from 
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* from pictures varnifhes compofed of fach fubftances # bug 7? «ti 
* corrodes alfo the oils of the paintings, and foftens them in ‘-t 
© fuch manner, as makes all rubbing dangerous while they are ‘y 
© under its influence. ; 


¢ Oil of Turpentine will likewife diffolve fome of the gums 6% 
 ufed for vanifh: but fpirit of wine will, in general, much : 
© better anfwer that purpofe. ‘There are, however, fometimes | 

~ © {pots of foulnefs which will give way to fpirit of turpentine, % 
¢ that refift moft other fubftances ufed in this intention : and i¢ 2 
© may therefore be tried where they appear to fail, but very fpar. ‘ 

© ingly, and with great caution; as it will very foon aé eyen is 
© on the dry oil of the painting. : 


¢ Effence of Lemons has the fame powers as oil of turpen- ke 
tine ; but is, moreover, amuch ftronger diffolvent ; and fhould - . 
therefore only be ufed in defperate cafes, where fpots feem ine ae 
deliable with regard to all other methods. Spirit of Lavender c 
and Rofemary, and other Effential Oils, have the fame dift i 
folving qualities as effence of lemons; but they are in general « 
dearer; and fome of them too powerful to be trufted near the «“ 
colours. ‘i 


aa a Aa a A A 


¢ Whenever paintings are varnifhed with Gum Arabic, glair 
of Eggs, or Ifinglafs, the varnifh fhould be taken off when 
they are to be cleaned. This may be eafily diftinguifhed by f 
wetting any part of the painting, which will feel clammy, if 
varnifhed with any fubftance diffolvable in water. In fuch 
cafes, the taking off the varnifh will frequently alone render 
the painting entirely clean: for if it have been laid on thick, 
and covered the furface every where, the foulnefs muft necef- 
farily lye upon it, The manner of taking off this kind of var- 
nifh, muft be done by means of hot water and a fpunge; the 
picture or painting being laid horizontally. The water may 
be near boiling hot; and may be ufed copioufly at firft with 
the fpunge: but when the varnifh appears to be foftened, and 
the painting more naked, it fhould be ufed cooler; and if the 
varnifh adhere fo as not to be eafily brought off by a fpunge, a 
gentle rubbing witha linen cloth may be ufed; the cloth being 
frequently wrung, and wet again with frefh water a little 
warmithb. Is 
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‘ Where paintings appear by the above trial to. be varnifhed 
with the gum-refins, or fuch fubftances as cannot be diffolved 

in water, it is proper, neverthelefs, to wafh them well with 
water pretty warm, by means of a fpunge; which willfome- 
times be alone fufficient to clean them, even in this cafe: but! 
if there yet appear any foulnefs, rub the painting over with 
olive oil made warm, or butter ; and if any parts appear {mea- 
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¢ ry, or any foulnefs feem to mix with the oil or butter, purfue 
‘ a rubbing gently ; taking off the foul oil, and adding frefh, 
<-til] all fuch foulnefs be wholly removed, | Let the oil be then’ 
« wiped off with a woollen cloth; and if the pi€ture require 
¢ further cleaning, the wood-afhes, or pearl-afhes, muft be ufed 
« in the following manner; which, indeed, as to the firft part, 
¢ ig not widely different from the method commonly ufed. 


«© Take an ounceof Pearl-afhes, and diffolve them in a pint 
“ of water: or take two pounds of Wocd-afhes, and add to 
«« them three quarts of water, and ftir them well in the water, 
‘6 once or twice in an hour for half a day; and then, when the 
“ earthy part of the afhes has fubfided, pour off the clear fluid, 
“¢ and evaporate it to a quart; orif it appear acrid to the tafle 
“ at that time, three pints may be left. Wath by means of 
« fpunge the painting well with either of thefe folutions, or- 
« lyes (which are in fact the fame thing) made warm ; and rub 
«“ any particular fpots of foulnefs gently with a linen cloth, till 
“they difappear : but if they appear to remain unchanged by 
“ the lye, do not endeavour to take them off by mere force of 
“ rubbing; for that would infallibly damage the colours under 
“ the fpots before they could be removed: but, in this cafe, 
« they fhould be left to be tried by the Spirit of Wine, or the 
“ effential Oils of Turpentine and Lemons, Where thick fpots 
“ feem to give way in part, but yet refiftin a great degree to this 
“ lye, alittle ftrong Soap-fuds mays in fome cafes, be ufed, if 
“ with great caution: but it fhould be prevented as much as 
“ poffible from. touching any part of the painting, except the 
“ foot itfelf: and, as that difappears, the Soap fhould be diluted 
“ with water, that it may not reach the oil of the colours in its 
“ fulldtrength. If, however, all this be done upon a ftrong 
“ coat of varnifh, there will be lefs hazard ; and, in fuch cafes, 
“ the wafhing freely with the wood-afhlye, or weak foap-fuds, 
“. will frequently do the bufinefs effectually, without any mate- 
** rial damage: but it requires fome judgment to know where 
“ paintings may be fo freely treated; and, with refpeéct to thofe 
“ of great value, it is always beft to proceed by more circum- 
“ {pect methods; and to try the more fecure.means I have ae 
“ bove directed, before thefe rougher be ufed.” 


* Some ufe the wood-afhes with the addition of water only, 
‘ without feparating the folution of the falts from. the earth; 
*‘ which, when fo ufed, affifts in fcrubbing the foulnefs from 
* the painting: but all fuch pradtices are to be condemned; as 
* the finer touches of the painting are always damaged in a 


* greater or lefs degree, where any abrading torce is employed 
* an cleaning it. 


© Where 
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« Where fpots appear after the ufe of all the above-mention. 
ed methods, Spirit of Wine, or, if that fail, Oil of Tyr. 
pentine, and in the further cafe of its default, Effence of Le. 


mons muft be applied. ‘The {pots fhould be lightly moiftened 


with them; avoiding to fuffer them to touch any more of the 
furface than what is covered with the foulnefs; and the part 
fhould be immediately rubbed with a linen cloth, but ver 
gently; obferving at the fame time to defift, if the colours 
appear the leaft affected. After a little rubbing, Olive Oj 
fhould be put on the fpot, where Oil of Turpentine and Ef. 
fence of Lemons are ufed; and Water where Spirit of Wine 
is applied ; which being taken off by a woollen cloth, if the 
foulnefs be not wholly removed, but appears to give way, the 
operation muft be repeated till it be intirely obliterated, 


© Where Paintings appear to have been varnifhed with thofe: 


fubftances that will not diflolve in water, and after the careful 
ufe of the above means the foulnefs ftiil continues, or where, 
as is vety often found, the turbidnefs, or want of tranfparen- 
cy, or the yellow colour of the varnifh, deprave the Painting, 
fo as to deftray its value, fuch varnifh muft be taken off. The 
doing of which, though attended with the greateft difficulty 
to thofe who proceed by the methods now in ufe, and which, 
indeed, is feldom done by them atall, but with the deftruétion 
of the more delicate teints and touches of the Painting, is yet 
very eafily and fafely practicable by the following method, 


«© Place the Picture or Painting in an horizontal fituation; 
and moiften, or rather flood, by means of afpunge, the fur- 
face with very ftrong reétified Spirit of Wine; but all rub- 
bing more than is neceflary to {pread the Spirit over the whole 
furtace muft be avoided. Keep the Painting: thus moiftned, 
by adding frefh quantities of the Spirit for fome minutes: 
then flood the whole furface copioufly with cold water; with 
which likewife the Spirit, and fuch part of the Varnifh as it 
has diflolved,- may be wafhed off. But in this ftate of it, all 
rubbing, and the flighteft violence on the furface of the Paint- 
ing, would be very detrimental. When the Painting is dry, 
this operation muft be repeated at difcretion, till the whole of 
the Varnifh be taken off.” 


€ In Pi@tures and Paintings which have been long varnifhed, 
it will be found fometimes, that the Varnifh has been acom- 
pofition of Linfeed Oil, or fome other fubftantial Oil, with 
Gums and Refins. If fuch Paintings cannot be brought to 4 
tolerable flate, by any of the above mentioned means, which 
may in this cafe be freely ufed, the mifchief may, be dee 

to be without remedy. For it is abfolutely impracticable to 
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¢ take off fuch a Varnifh, as it is more compact and indifloluble 
¢ than the Oil of the Painting itfelf 3 and could only be wrought 
¢ upon by thofe Menftrua and Diffolvents which would aét 
« more forcibly on the Paintings: fuch Pictures muft, therefore, 
< be left in the ftate they are found ; except by, being freed from 
¢ any foulnefs that may lie upon this Varnifh; and may be 
« cleared away by the methods we have before directed, The 
¢ coat of this Varnifh may, indeed, be fometimes made thinner, 
‘ by anointing the furface of the Painting with Effence of Le- 
«mons; and then putting on Olive Oil, which, when rubbed 
< off, bya foft woollen cloth, will carry away the Effence with 
‘ fuch part of the Varnifh as it may have diffolved: But this 
¢ requires great nicety; and can never be praclifed without fome 
‘ hazard of difordering the Colours of the Painting.’ 


The above particulars will, we apprehend, be fufficient to 
give the Reader a competent idea of this performance, and pro- 
bably induce him to perufe the whole, where he will meet with 
a great variety of curious and ufeful particulars. But he muft 
not expect, ina work of fuch variety, to meet with no faults, or 
that the Author could be practically acquainted with every thing 
he treats of. Thus, for inftance, he feems to be miftaken 
concerning the Colours generally ufed in Wafhing Maps; for 
he directs Red Ink for Red; Litmus, for Blue; Sap-green, and 
Verdigrife in Vinegar, forGreen. But the Red generally ufed, 
efpecially for the beft Maps, is very different from what is com- 
monly called Red Ink, being a Tin&ture from the flips of Scarlet 
Cloth: the Blue, is a Solution of Verdigrife in Water, by the 
afiftance of Tartar; and the Green, a Compofition of the 
fame Blue and the French Berry Wath. / 


N.B, A fecond volume of this work is juft publifhed; and 
we fhall give an account of it as foon as opportunity will permit. 


B. 





A Voyage to South America: Defcribing at large the Spanifh Cities, 
Towns, Provinces, &c. on that extenfive Continent. Inter- 
. fperfed throughout with Reflections on the Genius, Cuftoms, 
Manners, and Trade of the Inhabitants ; together with the Na- 
tural Hiftory of the Country. And an Account of their Gold 
and Silver Mines. Undertaken by Command of his Majefty the 
King of Spain. By Don George Juan, and Don Antonio 
De Ulloa, both Captains of the Spanifh Navy, Members of 
the Royal Societies of London and Berlin, and Correfpond- 
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ing Members of the Royal Academy at Pinte. Tani : 
a the original Spanift I}luftrated with Copied tate 
8vo. 2 vols. 128. Davis and Reymezs. 0% 


‘TF any kind of books are calculated to pleafe or entertain ‘all 

kinds of Readers, we apprehend, it is thofe which Contain 
authentic accounts of Voyages and Travels into”remote parts of 
the world. We are naturally defirous of knowing the manner 
in which our fellow-creatures live in diftant parts of the earth, 
their cuftoms, manners, policy, trade, commerce, and earning. 
their works of art, and the productions of nature, for which theigs 
country is remarkable: with a thoufand other particulars, in 
which our curiofity cannot be gratified, but by the faithful rela- 
tions of Travellers endowed with talents for making obferya- 
tions, and for communicating them to the public. But the mif- 
fortune is, that few Travellers are properly qualified, and man 
of them, to the difgrace of the whole clafs, pay little regard to 
truth; fo that the world has been filled with monfters which ne- 
ver had arfy exiftence, and countries inhabited by fuch people as 
the Great Traveller, the Sun himfelf, whq vilits every dation on 
the globe, never yet beheld, 


But the work before us is of a very different kind ; it contains 
a faithful relation of a Voyage toSouth America, made by order 
of the Spanifh Monarch, to determine, by actual menfuration 
of the length of a Degree of the Meridian at the Equator,'the 
true figure of the earth. ‘The Authors of it were, in every‘re- 
fpect, equal to the tafk they had undertaken; and accordingly 
every part of their performance is executed in a manner w 
the dignity of their commiffion, and the extent of their abilities. 


We have here a full, and_it may be, prefumed, an accurate 
defcription of thofe countries, long famous for their produétions, 
riches, and inhabitants: and we may learn, from this Narra- 
tives }to fet a proper value upon our native land. It will con- 
vince us, that true happinefs is not contined-to-countries~ whofe 
mountains are pregnant with wealth; and that Liberty is not to 
be exchanged for Slavery, tho’ the fetters are forged out of the 
gold of the Andes. ay 


Our Authors failed from the Bay of Cadiz, on the 28th of 
May, 1735, and on the gth of July arrived in the harbour of 
Carthagena in SouthAmerica. During this Voyage, they madeall 
the neceflary obfervations on the Currents, Winds, and Varia- 
tion of the Magnetic Needle; and we find them making. the 

‘fame complaints with our own Navigators, relating to the falfe 
~ divifion of the Knots in the Log-line. They have alfo menti- 


‘oned one particular which merits the attention of Navigators 
é o 
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and ought certainly to be marked on our Sea Charts: This isa 


tract of water, which, by its white colour, vifibly diftinguithes 
itfelf from the reft of the ocean; ‘and is delineated on a new 
Chart of the Atlantic ocean lately publifhed in France. : 


Being obliged to wait at Carthagena for the arrival of the 
French Academicians, they employed themfelves in making ob- 
fervations on the Latitude, Longitude, and Variation of the 
Needle, and in drawing plans of the place and the bay; prints 
of which are inferted in the work. But they did not content 
themfelves with obfervations of this kind; they attentively ex- 
amined the natural productions of the country, and informed 
themfelves of the nature of the climate, the cuftoms and man- 
ners of the natives, and the commerce carried on by them : and 
hence they were enabled to give an accurate defcription of Car- 
thagena, its Bay, andthe adjacent country; of the animals, the 
infects, the trees, and other vegetable productions in the territo- 


_ ries of that city: together with a full account of the trade of 


Carthagena, and other parts of America, at the time of the ar- 
tival of the Galleons and other Spanifh fhips. ~ 


-The chapters, which, treat of the trees, vegetables, beafts, 
birds, reptiles, and infects, in the territories of Carthagena, are 
very YcruEr, » and cannot fail of being agreeable to the lo- 
vers of Natural Hiftory. 


. The French Academicians having joined them at Carthagenay 
they failed in a french frigate for Porto Bello, on the 24th of Na- 
vember, and arrived in that harbour on the 2gth. In this fhort 
‘voyage our Authors were careful to make the fame obfervations 
on the Winds, Currents, and Variation of the Needle, as be- 
fore in the Atlantic ocean. 


©‘ The town of Porto Bello ftands nearthe fea, on the decli- 
¢ vity of amountain which furrounds the whole harbour.—The 
‘ heat here is exceflive, being augmented by the fituation of the 
¢ town, which is furrounded with-high mountains, without any 
* interval for winds whereby it might be refrefhed. ‘The-trees 
* on the mountains ftand fo thick, as to intercept the rays of the 
* fun; ‘and confequently hinder them from drying the earth un~ 
* der their branches ; hence copious exhalations, which form 
* large clouds, and precipitate in violent torrents of rain; but 
§ thefe are no fooner over, than the fun breaks forth afrefh,. and 
* fhines with his former fplendour ; tho’ fcarce has the activity of 
* his rays dried the furface of the ground not covered by the trees, 
* than the atmofphere is.again crowded dy another collection of 
* thick vapours, and the fun again concealed: and in this man- 
* ner it continues during the whole day. ‘The.night is alfo .. 
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© ject to the fame viciffitudes ; but without the leaft-diminuty " 


¢ of the heat in either. 


¢ Thefe torrents of rain, which by their fuddennefs and ime. 


© petuofity feem to threaten a fecond deluge, are. accompani 

‘ with fuch tempefts of thunder and lightning, as muft daunt 
© even the moft refolute; and thé dreadful noife is prolonge by 
‘ repercuffions from the caverns of the mountains, like the ex~ 
¢ plofion of acannon, the rambling of which is heard for; mi- 
« nute after. To this may alfo be added, the howlings and 
¢ fhricks of the multitudes of monkeys of all kinds, which’ 
¢ live in the forefts of the mountains.’ nee 





We have alfo an entertaining account of the beafts found . 
the neighbourhood of Porto Bello, and of its celebrated fair, 


From Porto Bello our Authors departed for Panama, by way 
of the river Chagre. , 7 


The province of Panama was formerly very famous. for its 
gold mines; but few of. the{e are. now worked, and the richeft, 
which were in the province of Darien, were loft by a revolt of 
the Indians: but the pearl fifhery in the Gulph of Panama,is ftill 
carried onto great advantage, and the manner of performing it 
is here fully defcribed. . ; ; 


Their next voyage was to Guayaquil, a city fituated on the 
weft bank of a river of the fame name, in 2 deg. rmmini 21 fec. 
of South Latitude. . The obfervations made during this voyage) 
are of the utmoft importance to Navigators, who may: hereafter 
vifit thefe parts of the South Sea. favs 


According to our Author’s account of Guayaquil, it is far 
from being a defirable place to refide in. For during the winter, 
which begins in December, and lafts till April or’May,°* the 
‘ elements, the infects, and vermin, feem to have joined in 4 
* league to incommode the human fpecies.—The’ rains conti~ 
© nue 4 and night, accompanied with frequent and dreadful: 
* tempefts of thunder and lightning. ‘So that every thing feems 
© toconfpire the diftrefs of the inhabitants, The river; andall 
€ thofe that join it, overflow their banks, ‘and lay under water 
© the whole country. The long calm renders the :refrefhing 
© winds very defirable ; and the innumerable {warms of infects 
© and vermin, infeft both the air and ground, in an intolerable: 
© manner.’ He Hess 


Among the great variety of curious particulars in the jarie 
diétion of Guayaquil, is the exequifite Purple fo highly efteemed 
by the antients, It is found in a fpecies of fhell-fith, growing 
on the rocks; They are fomething larger than a nut, a 
piete 
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lete with a juice, probably the blood, which, when expreffed, 
f the true Purple. | 


The veffels ufed on the river Guayaquil, are of a fingular 
ftructure,. and cafled Balzas, i. e. Rafts; confifting only of fe- 
veral large beams of timber lafhed together with Bajucos, a fpé- 
cies of Bind-weed common in this country. But the greateft 
fingularity of this floating vehicle is, that it fails, tacks, and 
works as well in contrary winds, as fhips with a keel, and makes 
very little lee-way: but for the conftruction of thefe veffels, and 
the manner of working them, with various other particulars re- 
lating to the commerce of Guayaquil, we muft refer the Reader 
to the treatife itfelf. | 


The account of their journey from Guayaquil to Quito, over 
the mountains, is filled with a great variety of entertaining in- 
cidents; and the addrefs of the mules in defcending the preci- 
pices, is amazing. When they come to the top of one of 
thofe eminences, they ftop, place their fore feet clofe together 
and bring their hind feet a little forwards, as if going to lie down, 
In this attitude, after taking as it were a furvey of the road 
they flide down with the rapidity of ‘a meteor. All the Rider 
has to do, is, to keep himfelf faft in the faddle, without checkin 
hisbeaft; for the leaft motion is fufficient to diforder the equili- 
brium of the mule, in which cafe they both unavoidably perifh. 
The management of thele creatures is here truly wonderful ; for 
in this mr motion, when they feem to have loft all government 
of themfelves, they follow exactly the feveral windings of the 

_ oad, as if they had before accurately reconnoitred, and-previ- 
oufly fettled in their minds, the rout they were to follow, dnd 
taken every precaution for their fafety, amidft fo many ifregue 
Jarities. 


Being arrived at Quito, they immediately began their opera- 
tions for meafuring a degree of the Meridian at the Equator$ 
but, in performing this tafk, they met with the greateft difficul- 
ties,: and endured the fevereft hardthips, from the feverity of the 
cold. It is natural-to fuppofe, that in the center of the Torrid 
Zone, the extream heats were what they had moft to dread; 
whereas, on the contrary, they found that the cold, on the fo 
of ‘the mountains, was exceflive. The mountain of Pichinc 
was'one of the firft they afcended, and they took their ftation 
on one of the higheft'crags of that Jofty mountain, which was 
Covered with ice and fnow. Here they erected a fmall hut, to 
defend them, in fome'meafure, from the inclemency of the wea+ 
‘ther; and were almoft perpetually involved in fo thick a fog, 
that an obje& at fix or eight paces diftanice was hardly difeern- 
able. * When the fog cleared up, the clouds, by their gravity, 
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moved neafer the furface of the earth, and of all fides furrounds 
ed the mountain to a vaft diftance, reprefenting the fea, with 
our rock, like an ifland, in the center of it. When this hap- 
pened, we heard horrid noifes of the tempefts which then dis 
charged themfelves on Quito, and the adjacent country.) We 
faw the lightnings iffue from the clouds, and heard the thun- 
ders roll far beneath us ; and whilft the lower parts were jna 
volved in tempeits of thunder and rain, we enjoyed a delight. 
ful ferenity ; the wind was abated, the fky clear, and the 
enlivening rays of the fun moderated the feverity of the cold, 
But our circumftances were very different when the )clouds 
rofe; their thicknefs rendered refpiration difficult ; ‘the. fnow 
and hail fell continually, and the wind returned with-alf its 
violence. So that it was impoflible entirely to overcome the 
fears of being, together with our hut, blown down the pre- 
cipice, on whofe edge it was built, or of being buried under 
the daily agcumulations of ice and fnow. 


a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


¢ The wind was often fo violent in thefe regions, that its ve. 
locity dazzled the fight, whilft our fears were increafed. by the 
dreadful concuffions of the precipice, and by the fall of enormous 
fragments of rocks. ‘Thefe crafhes were the more alarmin 
as no other noifes are heard in thefe deferts.—It may eafily be 
conceived that we fuffered greatly from the afperities of fucha 
climate. Our feet were fwelled, and fo tender, that we could 
not even bear the heat, and walking was attended with exs 
treme pain. Our hands were covered with chilblains; our 
lips {welled and chapped, {fo that every motion in fpeaking,.or 
the like, drew blood; confequently we were obliged toa ftrié 
taciturnity, and but little inclined to laugh; as by caufing,an 
extenfion of the lips, it produced fuch fiflures,- as .were very 
painful for two or three days after.’ 


Notwithftanding all the hardfhips they fuffered in thefe inhof- 
pitable deferts, they finifhed their work with the greateft accu- 
racy. But before they had compleated their aftronomical ob- 
fervations, our Spanifh Artifts were fent for to Lima, to 
take on them the command of two frigates fitted out to oppofe 
the fquadron of Commodore Anton, then in the South Seas, 
This gave them .an opportunity of defcribing the celebrated city 
of Lima, and the famous empire of Peru, of which it is the 
capital: the extenfive commerce it carries on, and the amazing 
quantity of riches it contains. ‘Ihe account thefe Spanifh Au- 
thors have given us of the native Indians, is equally curious and 
entertaining: and the relation of Don Ulloa’s return to Europe, 
by the way of Cape Horn, is filled with a great variety of cu- 
rious and uleful particulars concerning the Navigation of thole 
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Hefore we conclude this article, we muft obferve, that the 
Enplith Tranflation contains only the Voyage; whereas the 
ifh, in five volumes quarto, has alfo an account of the Lives 
of the Incas, or Emperors of Peru, and a collection of the 
Aftronomical and’ Phyfical Obfervations made in different parts 
of America. The former, namely the Lives. of the Incas of 
Peru, is only an extract from Gracilafo de la Vega, a book al- 
ready in the Englifh language ; and, fome years fince, retaled 
in the’ Gentleman’s Magazine. The latter, viz. the Aftrono- 
mical and Phyfical Obfervations, are made with all the accuracy 
poffible, but placed in a book by themfelves, as being fitfor mathe- 
matical Readers only ; and perhaps the Bookfeller thought, that 
the Voyage alone, was moft proper for his purpofe, as being 
beft adapted to the general tafte. 


The Republic of Letters are no ftrangers to tite celebrated 
queftion which fome years finte engaged the attention of all the 
Mathematiciaits of Europe, with ee fo the true figure of the 
earth; and to déterminé this queftion by actual menfuration, 
the Voyage befote us was undertaken. But as it was allo necef- 
fary to have the lerigth of a degree meafured as near the North- 
Pole as poffible, other Mathematicians, at the head of whom 
was the famous Maupertuis, were fent by the French King, to 
Lapland, at the fame time that our Authois made a voyage to 
Peru: The former foon accomplifhed their work, and returned 
to France; where alfo the Academy of Sciences caufed a degree 


of the Meridian to be meafured; and from thence the figure 


of the earth was determined, its dimenfions calculated, the errors 
attending the practice of Navigation, by confidering the earth as 
aSphere, pointed out, and a more accurate method fubftituted 
inits room. But onthe return of the Spanifh and French Ma- 
thematicians from Peru, it appeared, that the dimenfions of the 
earth were very different from thoie refulting from the menfura- 
tions made in tL colind and France ; and that tho’ the earth was 
an oblate fpheroid, as Sir Ifaac Newton had before proved from 
phyfical principles, yet it approached much nearer to that of a 
{pheré than what it was thought to do from the former menfura- 
tions, and confequently the errors in Navigation’ were greatly 
lelened, But it may, perhaps, be afked, which of. thofe men- 
furations are to be depended upon, fince fome of them muft be 
falfe, if the figure of the earth be confidered as regular? ‘This 
quettion is not, indeed, eafily anfwered ; there does not appear 


¢ leaft reafon to fufpeét the truth of either menfuration; they 
areall done toa furprizing degree of accuracy; and therefore it. 


will follow; that either the earth is of an irregular figure, or its 
dimenfions not to be attained by actual menfuration. B 
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es Account of FOREIGN Books. 


La Morale d’ Epicure, tirée de fes propres Ecrits. Par M. Pape 
bé Batteux, Profeffeur de Philofophie, Grecque, & Lating au. 
College Royale de France, del’ Academie Royale des Inferiptions 
&¢ Belles-Letires. ‘That is, , 


The Morals of Epicurus, drawn from his-‘own Writings, By 
the Abbé Batteux, Profeffor of Greek and Latin Philohe 
hy in the Royal College of France, and of the Academy 
Royal of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. A fingle volume in 
ogtavo, pp. 380. Paris, for Defant and Saillant, 1758, and 
to be had from Rey, Bookfeller at Amftesdam. 


HE defign of this ingenious Writer is, to enable thepte- 

fent age to form a juit idea of Epicurus and his Philofo. 
phy, which he thought the more requifite, becaufe notwith- 
ftanding it had been often undertaken before, and particularly 
by Gaflendi, yet, in his judgmentat leaft, was never thorough- 
ly and properly performed. For fome having conceived anil] opi- 
nion of Epicurus, and of his Philofophy, treated him perpetu- 
ally with an air of rancorous feverity, whereas others partly 
adopting his fentiments, or conceiving a kindnefs for his charac- 
ter, laboured to give a favourable colour to al) his doétrines, and 
to reprefent him to pofterity in the moft amiable light. Qur 
Author profeffes, that he is not either his Enemy or his Apalo- 
gift, but his Hiftorian. 


His work confifts of two parts, of which the firft is hiftorical.: 
He tells us, that Epicurus began to propagate his notions about 
three hundred and ten years before the coming of Chrift. “He 
laid down the fame principle with the reft of the Philofophers, 
That Self-love is natural to man, and the defire of Felicity, ‘the 
fpring of human aétions. But other Philofophers having taught, 
that the foul is immortal, and that the rewards of a future 
ftate. depend on our conduct in this; he, on the contrary, 
taught, that death was a total and abfolute diffolution, and that 
therefore the fupreme happinefs of man, confifted in paling 
pleafantly through this life. : 


The fecond part of our Author’s work, comprehends the | 


tranflation of moft part of the fragments that remain of the, 
writings of Epicurus, confifting of four Letters, a confiderable 
number of Sentences, the Portrait of a Wife Man, and his Tel- 
tament. To thefe he has added Notes and Obfervations, ini of- 
der to explain the true meaning of his tenets, and to point out, 
the ggpnection between the feveral parts of ‘his fyftem, 
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Yn doing this, the Abbé Batteux has with great fpirit and good 
fnfe, expofed the.folly, and.refuted the impiety, of Epicurus’ 
opinions. He fhews the impoflibility of the world’s being made 
by Chance, oF through a fortuitous concourfe of atoms, He 

ives.a clear account of the motives that.induced this Philofo- 
pher to adopt fuch.a principle; and with great perfpicuity explains 
the reafons why a world thus made, and governed, by Accident, 
and a foul mortal as well as the body, were principles abfolutely 
requifite to fapport his capital pofition, That the purluit of the plea- 
fares of this life was the natural arid rational end of man. He 

ints out likewife, the motives upon which the Philofophy of 
picurus has been received, ‘the views of his different Apolo- 
ifts, and the latent conneétion there is between the Epicurean 
and Stoic Philofophy, accounting from thence, for the favour- 
able character given of Epicurus by Seneca, which is the moft 


curious part of his work. 


We need not wonder that this performance has been generally 
read, and as generally commended, fince it is equally found in 
point of matter, and elegant in its manner. His vertions of the 
fragments of Epicurus, (which was no eafy tafk) are at once 
accurate and well exprefled. His obfervations and remarks 
equally learned, curious, and judicious. An air of impartiality 
runs through the whole of the Hiftory; and his Refutation 
breathes a fpirit of fincerity, and a defire’-of convincing his 
Reader, that in exploding the fyftem of Epicurus, he is not in- 
ftigated by paffion or prejudice, but actuated folely by azeal for 
truth, This there “is the lefs room to queftion, as he produces 
fairly the Author’s own writings, deduces from them all the 
principles he afcribes to him, fhews the neceflary coherence be- 
tween them ;_ and having thus eftablifhed what were the real opi- 
nions of the Grecian Sage, who has found fo many admirers 
amongft both antients and moderns, he proceeds to prove, that 
however fpecious, they are far from, being folid, and that the 
bringing them thus in a plain and intelligible language, to the 
tribunal of the public, is doing a ftric&t act of juftice, and ren- 
déting ‘an atceptable fervice to ion who could not have. perufed 
or underftood his performances in the Greek : from whence, by 
men - more learning than candour, they might eafily be de- 
ceived, 


7 L’ Amides Hommes, ou Traité dela Population. That isy 


The Friend of the Human Species, or a Treatife of Population, 
3 vols. in 12mo. Amfterdam, 1756, for Michael Rey. | 


Itis generally believe 1, that the piece before us fell from the 


pen of a perfon whofe. writings have already merited the wee 
U 3 P 
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of the public, which certainly will run no hazard of being leff: 
ened bythis. The fubject he propofes to examine and illuftrate, 
is, according to his own term, Population, that is, the meang 
of augmenting the number of people in any ftate, which he 
efteems to be the capital objet of Government. This, tho’ in 
itfelf fo very important and interefting a point, he has confider, 
ed in fuch a manner, and purfued his principal defign through 
fuch a variety of circumftances, as renders his performance a 
kind of fyftem of Policy, into which enter a multitude of fpecu. 
lations, which, from the fimplicity of his title, one would not 
expect. | 0: 


. 


Our Author begins with affigning, what he takes to be, the 
fundamental principles of fociety; he then fhews ‘the rife: of 
property ; and having proved, that riches confift. in pofleffing 
and enjoying the neccflaries, conveniencies, and :pleafures’ of 
life, he obferves, that thefe are either produced by, or obtained 
from combining the products of theearth. The Propofition de- 
duced from hence, is, That men multiplying in proportion ag 
the foil is cultivated, the necdlefs confumption of the fruits’ 
of the earth is highly criminal : becaufe, as he argues, fubfift- 
encéis the meafure of Population. | He infers from thence, ‘that 
Agriculture is the firft of arts, the moft ufeful, and therefore’ 
the moft honourable, and that which deferves the moft to’ be 
promoted. ‘The many advantages poflefled by the inhabitants of 
France in this refpect, are very fully difplayed, and thé benefits 
that might accrue from them placed in the faireft and in the 
ftrongeft light. The neglect of Agriculture, and the caufes of. 
that neglect, are painted next in the moft glaring colours, This. 
being with great fpirit performed, we are {hewn the moft proper 
and probable means, by which this art may be revived and res 
ftored. The next ftepis to render it evident, that the manners. 
of the age operate on the feveral methods of employing, that is, 
cultivating, land; andin comparing the relation between labour 
and pecuniary rewards, he difcovers the latent fources of cor- 


ruption in attate, concluding this volume, by laying it down as, 
the fitft ftep to a thorough and effe€tual reformation, to coune. 


tenance and cherifh agriculture. ° 


The fecond volume begins with Commerce, whichour Au’ 


thor defines to be, the ufeful and neceflary relation fubfifti 
between every rational Being and all other rational Beings ; 


he complains, that the idea of Commerce is unaccountably 'te- - 


ftri€ted to buying and felling; whereas, according to his eon- 
ception, every kind of communication ought to be comprehefid- 
ed under this term. In confequence of this dotrine, he gives 
the: like degree of extenfion to another term, which is that of 








Circulation; _ For this, as he infifts, is very improperly on 
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@ito money, becaufe it ough to include, as in his fenfe of it, 
does include, the reciproca 

the protection and attention fhewn by the Government to its 
fabjetts, and the returns of duty and affe&tion which thefe ex- 
cite. This leads him to fpeak of Juftice and political Order, 
national Manners, and Luxury, againft which he inveighs bit- 


terly, as proving the ruin of every fociety however modelled, — 


that has not wifdom and fpirit enough in its adminiftration, to 
fupprefs it, while that remains practicable. According to this 
Author, nations as well as individuals have their youth, their 
manhood, and their declenfion. Buthe obferves, that very few 
politicabodies die a natural death, but are brought to violent 
ends much fooner thanthey need to be. In applying this thought 
to the French monarcny, he extends its youth to the age of 
Charles the fifth, and fuppofes, that notwithftanding it is now 
paft that ftate, and rifing into maturity, yet it is far enough from 
the period of old age, according to the courfe of nature. He 
then examines the relation between the capital and the pro- 
vinces, fhews in what this confifts, and from thence deduces 


offices of focial life, and efpecially . 


the means of difcovering to what degree it is ufeful, and how it 


maycome to be detrimental. In the laft chapter, he enquires, 
whether it be a point of public utility, that the metal which 
pafles as money, fhould be likewife confidered as a mer- 
chandize ? 


Foreign Commerce is the object of his third volume, in which » 


helays it down, that a people who would thrive thereby, maft 


endeavour to promote the interefts of their neighbours as well as 
their own. Provifions, and raw materials, are, in his judg- 
ment, the unalienable property of the nation who pofleffes them ; 
ané metals and manufactures the proper materials for carryin 

on their commerce. He fpeaks next of Ports, and all other 


means of communication, which he would have as numerous, ° 


as free, and as convenient as poffible. Barriers of every kind, 
are, in his opinion, chargeable and ufelefs, “Tolive upon good 
terms with our neighbours, is the only way to-have nothing ‘to 
fear from them. He confeffes, that a maritime force is abfo- 
lutely requifite ; but afferts, that too great a maritime force jis 
ruinous); and therefore it is much better to avoid the neceflity, 
bya fteady adherence:to treaties, than to exhauft the wealth of 
the people in keeping up fuch an expenfive marine. He difcufles 
the improvement of Colonies in the fame manner, and declares 
againft all. commercial prohibitions of every kind, as equall 
unnatural! and ineffectual. In difcourfing of Peace and War, 
he fubftitutes the-univerfal tranquility of Europe, inftead of the 
Balance-of Power; and maintaitis, that all States would find 
thofe advantages, which cg feck in vain by other methods, 
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in this of a compleat and perpetual pacification. He clofes his 
work with a general recapitulation of the capital points which 
are therein treated, in order to fhew the confiftency of his own 
fyftem, and the propriety of the title he has aflumed, of being 
the friend of the haman race. 


Such is the analyfis of this fingular and extraordinary under. 
taking, which has met with a very general reception, and, in- 
deed, very juftly deferved it. The Author has fhewn: great 
firength of mind, very extenfive knowlege, much penetration, 
and a degree of .acutenefs in reafoning which is very-rarely met 
with. He apologizes for the inequality of his ftile, which is, in-. 
deed, very difcernable, but at the fame time very pardonable, as 
in, fome places it is plainly owing to his fubjeét, and in others to 
his attending more to things than towords. His fagacity is fel- 
dom, his humanity never, to be queftioned. The vivacity of his 
manner is extremely agreeable, and there is a rapidity in bis 
difcourfe, which not only carries, but even hurries, his Reader 
through matters abftrufe and perplexed, and forces him to-un- 
derftand,: or to think he underftands them, as well as the Wri- 


ter himfelf. . Ina word, confidering it as a literary performance, | 


it is inferior to few; many notions have the charms of novelty, 
there are feveral which muft be confeffed of great utility, and 
not a few haveian air of extravagance which will render them 
pleafing, at leaft, if not perfuafive. : 


Hiftoire de la Louifiane, contenant la découverte de ce vafte pays; fa 
defcription géographigque; un voyage dans les terres; les meurs, 
coutumes, &F religion des naturels, avec leurs origines ; deux voy- 
ages dans le Nord dd Nouveau Mexique, dont un jufqu’ a la Mer 
du Sud, ornée de deux cartes F de quarante planches en taille- 

‘ douce. Par M. le Page du Pratz. ‘That is, 


The: Hiftory of Louifiana, containing the difcovery of that vat 
country, a geographical defcription of it, a journey through 
the inner parts, the manners, cuftoms, and religion of the na- 
tives, with a conjecture as to their origin; two journies thro’ 
the North of New Mexico, one of which reached to the South 
Sea, adorned with two chart; and forty copper- plates. By 
Mr. le Page du Pratz. “In three volumes twelves, Paris, 
printed for Debuze, fenior, the widow Delaquette, and Lam- 
bert, 1758. 


According to the account this Author gives.us of himfelf, he 
went over to Louifiana A. D, 1718, a middle-aged many 
after having fpent fome years in the army. He remained there 
till 1734, which allowed him time enough to exercife his abilities 
Msiiciently, in minutely enquiring into the differert folie 
which 
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which, he chofe to examine. He appears from his writings to be 
a very fenfible, and, which is of far more importance. to his 
Readers, a very worthy man. He difplays, on many occafions, 
a fincere love of truth and of his country, a ftrong defire of ac- 
quiring knowlege, and an equal inclination to communicate it. 
It is true, however, that his talents, as a Writer, are not very 
extraordinary ; he wants method, his ftile is unequal and diffule ; 
he omits many things that he might have mentioned, and he alfo 
inferts not a few that might as well have been omitted. But his 
fincerity and good fenfe overbalance thefe imperfections, and 

ive a juft value to his performance, the contents of which we 
fhall fuccinétly explain. 


He attributes the difcovery of the Mifliffippi, which he all 
along calls the River of St. Lewis, to Father Hennepin, a Re- 
collect, whom he maintains to be the firft Frenchmen that’ trod 
upon its banks, and who is fuppofed to have conferred this name 
upon it, becaufe it was difcovered in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
Upon the fame principle he beftowed the name of Louifiana 
upon the countries lying on the eaft and weft fides of this great 
river. Other Writers, indeed, affign this honour to the Sieur 
Cavalier de la Salle, but our Author aflures us, his fole merit 
confifted in ere€ting the firft fort which was built therein. He 
was in procefs of time aflaffinated by his own people, which 
fhews, that confummate prudence, and a great fund of modera- 
tion, are at leaft as neceflary as an active and bold fpirit, in fuch 
as undertake enterprizes of this kind. Mr. d’Yberville, a very 

allant fea-officer, fixed afterwards a fettlement on the river of 
Mobile, and if he had lived longer, would have done much 
greater things. The King; notwithftanding, made a grant of 
this country to Mr. Crozat, and the Regent Duke of Grleans, 
upon his furrender, made a ceffion of it to the’ company of the 
Indies, This fell out in the year 1718, and gave a pretence at 
leaft to thofe extravagant projects which occafioned then fo 
great a noife, and the effeéts of which are, perhaps, ftill felt, 
not in France only, but in feveral other countries. in Europe, 
It pafled, at that time, for a terreftrial Paradife; we fhall:fee from 
our author’s defcription what face it wears:‘now, and how far it 
merited thofe praifes. 


According to him this great country is bounded on the South 
by the Gulph of Mexico, on the Eaft by Carolina and part of 
Canada, on the Weft by New Mexico, on the North by. the 
lakes. of Canada, and pofhibly by Hudfon’s Bay, for the limits on 
that fide are far from being precifely known. Louifiana is con- 
fiderably bigger than the whole realm of France, watered by large 


and beautiful rivers; blefled with a very-temperate climate, and ' 


happy in a foil fuited to every kind of culture. Thhe great river 
Mifiifippi 
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Miffiffippi affords infinite conveniences for commerce; being 
joined in its courfe by the rivers Ohio and Ouabache, which de- 
feending from the interior parts of Canada, maintain a cosref. 
pondence between Quebec and New Orleans, the capitals of Ca. 
nada and Louifiana. New Orleans, however, is but in avery 
feeble condition, built on a tract of land liable to be overflowed, 
by the river of St. Louis, continually covered with mud,..and 
where there is not a ftone to be found, . The buildings are of 
brick.and wood, and not anfwerable in any degree to the excel. 
Jent country in which it is feated. Cattle, fowl, and fith abound 
in a furprizing manner, and the Author affures us, that by kind. 
ling a fire under a large tree in the woods, and throwing a little 
brimftone upon it, the {mell of it will bring down as many ftock 
doves out of the tree (being fuffocated with the vapour) as would 
ferve feveral families. He gives many other inftances of a like 
nature, and which are indifputable proofs of this amazing plenty; 
which, however, may poffibly be one reafon why the French 
colonies have had fo little fuccefs: nothing being more difficult 
than to raife a fpirit of induftry in a country where there are fuch 
prodigious funds both for fubfiftence and amufement. 


Our Author, ftruck with the defire of viewing'the lefs known 
parts of this extenfive region, fet out on a long peregrination 
through the lands of the Natchez, (a great nation, whom the 
French have now extirpated) having no other equipage than his 
dog and his gun, and accompanied by ten favages. His travels 
are curious and agreeable ; the rather becaufe, though they con- 
tain many things new, there are none of them incredible; no 
furprizing adventures ; no wonderful {tories of his own prudence 











_ or prowefs: but all plain and natural accounts of what he faw,:. 


birds, beavers, mines, quarries, lakes, forefts, &c. The con- 
verfations he had with the natives are equally inftructive and 
pleafant, and have an air of fimple fincerity, that. hinder them 
from appearing either trivial or tedious. 


The people of this great country are far from being all alike. 
In general, however, this Writer reprefents them. as modere.,. 


ately tall, ftrong, active, habituated trom their youth to carry 
burthens, to fhoot, to travel great journeys, and to make hunt- 
ing and war the bufinefs of their lives. He defcribes at large the 


- 
~ 


religion of the Natchez, who, though they believed and wor-'' 


fhipped only one God, had a great veneration forthe fun, arid 
practifed a great variety of fuperftitions. He proceeds to fpeak of 


their wars, their cuftoms, and manner of living, their feafts, 
their saci. i their temples, their diverfions, their fepulchres,’ 


&c. from whence he concludes, and we give it only as his con- 


clufion, 
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fon, that they came originally from our continent, and were 
Oval srabability defcended from the Phoenicians. ‘ : 


One of the moft curious things in this work, isthe detail of 
thetravels of aSavage (thatis the French polite term for an Indian) 
of the nation of the Yagaus, This man, whofe name was 
Moncacht-ape, appears to have been a perfon of quick parts, and: 
folid underftanding, and undertook his journjes with as fenfible 
views of increafing his knowlege, by feeing the world, as any 
European. He firlt travelled through the countries on the Eat’ 
fide of the river Miffifippi, to go to Quebec, having a paffionate 
defire to behold the flux and reflux of the fea; but he went; 
however, no farther than the Fall of Niagara. His next ex- 
curfion was on the Weft fide, when, if we may.give credit-to 
this relation, he penetrated to the South Sea, and happened to 
be amongft an Indian nation, inhabiting the coaft, when the 
Japanefe made a defcent, with an intent to cut a fort of wood 
which makes a very rich dye. As they made ule of, fire-arms, 
the Indians were exceedingly alarmed. However, Moncacht- 


ape having advifed them to form an ambufcade, eleven of thefe- 


javaders were flain, which afforded him an opportunity of 
viewing their bodies, their drefs, and their arms, of all which 
we have a very diftin& defcription. We have alfo the travels 
of the Chevalier Bourgmont along the river Mifflauri, which are 
rather curious‘ than inftru@tive, except their fhewing us, that 
in point of natural talents,, the people of America are not at all 
jnferior to the inhabitants of Europe, 


In the third volume the Author enters into a plain difinterefted 
account of the war with the’ Natchez. In the year 1729, a 
French officer took it into his head to difpoffefs them, for his 
own conveniency, of one’of their villages. “This occafioned a 
general confederacy, or, as the French call it, a confpiracy of the 
natives againft them, which they managed with the utmoft ad- 
drefs, and executed with the greateft cruelty. Four or five hun- 
dred French perifhed in this affair, but reinforcements being fent 
from Europe, a war was commenced in form, which after feve- 
ral battles and fieges, ended in the utter extirpation of the Nat- 
chez, the moft civilized and the moft ufeful nation to the French, 
in Louifiana, 


In refpect to the article of commerce, we are told, that France 
may draw, from this country immenfe quantities of furs, fkins of 
great value, timber fit for all ufes, wax, falt-petre, filk, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, rice, faffron, abundance of valuable drugs, 
woods.and: other materials for dyeing the richeft colours, and 
many other commodities, : 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, the work fully juftifies all that we have tia 
of it at the beginning of this extract, and is fo much the’more 
valuable, as it contains, in a very narrow compafs, ‘all that: could 
have been collected out of the various:accounts formerly publith= 


ed of this country; befides a multitude of curious and ufeful pars: 


ticulars, not to be met with any where elfe, and which may ferve 


to give us a juft idea, as well of the future importance, as of the’ 


prefent ftate of this colony: a.thing not altogether unintereftj 


to ourlelves, or, indeed, to any of the’nations who have coq- 


cerns with, or plantations in, America. 


Inflitutiones Antiquaria, quibus prafidia pro Greecis Latinifque 
nummis §F marmoribus facilis, intelhgendis proponuntur, ac 
plurima ad numerorum & vocum compendia, ad chronologiam & 

- paleographiam [peétantia accurate explicantur. Audtore Ever. 
ardo Audrichio, Scholarum Piarum Philfophia 8 Mathefeo;, 
Profeffore. That, is, 


Antiquarian Inftitutes, in which many helps for the underftand- 
ing infcriptions on Greek and Roman coins, and marbles, are 
propofed; in which a multitude of points relative to the con- 

_tractions in figures and words, and in refpect to chronology 
and paloeography, are accurately explained. By Everard Au- 
drichius, Profeflor of Philofophy and the Mathematics. Flo- 
rence, from the Imperial Prefs, 1756. 4to. 


This work, calculated chiefly for the fervice of young ftudents, 
and intended as an introduction to the knowlege of antiquities 
and the mathematics, is equally curious, ufeful, and exadét. It 
contains a great variety of informations, highly requifite toward 
profecuting fuch ftudies with effect, and which neverthelefs were 
hitherto not to be found, but by fearching through many vo- 
lumes, and then neither fo clearly or concifely as here. It is, 
indeed, not a little ftrange, confidering how long, and how 
much, thefe branches of {cience have been in efteem, fuch a 
work fhould till this time be wanting. .Poffibly fuch.as with 
much labour, and indefatigable attention, arrived at a fuperiori- 
ty in this kind of learning, were unwilling to {mooth thofe roads 
to their followers, which they had paffed with fo great difficulty 
themfelves ; or engaging in frefh purfuits, thought more of ac- 
quiring fame from new jnveftigations, than of facilitating the 
enquiries of thofe who came after them, and’to whom they might 
have ferved as guides, by fuch communications. 


Thefe inftitutes are digefted into two parts. The firft regards 
Chronology, treats of the different manners of dividing months, 
and their names amongft the antient nations, of their year, their 
feafts, &c. the feveral remarkable epochs or wras, their com- 
mencement 
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mencement and continuance, the,method of reducing them one 
to another, and all of them to the years before and after the com- 
ing of Jefus Chrift, and an eafy and familiar explanation of the 
feveral ufes of thefe computations, in affigning the precife date 
of important events, and the advantages arifing from fuch dif- 
coveries, in a variety of inftances. From hence it is made ve 
apparent, that thefe are fo far from being abftrufe and idle curi- 
ofities, that, on the contrary, they are of the utmoft utility, 
and that nothing in hiftory can be known with any degree-of 
certainty without them, or the remains of antiquity, which are the 
fureft guides, be applied to illuftrate or correct the facts tranf- 
mitted to us by antient Authors. 


The fecond part is a fort of Paloeography, exhibiting to the 
eye the forms of the antient letters in all languages; together 
with the contractions and the notations met with on antient 
coins and marbles, fo as to render antique infcriptions in gene- 
ral eafily read, and perfectly underftood. This learned treatife 
has been exceedingly well received in Italy, where the ftudy of 
antiquities has long prevailed, and where it {till prevails as much 
as ever. It will notwithftanding be very acceptable in other 
countries, where many of the Literati bend their thoughts the 
fame way; and though they have not equal opportunities of 
viewing and improving themfelvcs, by contemplating the fplen- 
did ruins of antient magnificence, yet are they not altogether 
deftitute of fuch precious relics, or incurious about them, as is 
evident from the collections and difcourfes of feveral of our learn- 
ed countrymen, whofe writings, even on thefe fubje&is, have 
been defervedly admired by the Italians them({elves, 


Saggio fopra la Filofophia degli antichi Etrufchi, Differtatione Phe- 
rico-critica: di Gio Maria Lampredi. ‘That is, 


An Effay on the Philofophy of the antient Etrufcans, an hifto- 
rical and critical diflertation, by John Mary Lampredi. © Flo- 
rence, printed by Andrew Bonducci, 1756. 4to. 


This is confidered as a very fcientific, as well as laborious per- 
formance, calculated to give fome competent idea of the old 
Tufcan Philofophy, fo highly revered, and fo much celebrated 
by the ableft Writers of Antiquity. Mr. Lampredi divides his 


fubject into feveral heads, viz. Natural Theology, Cofmogony,. 


Ceraunofcopy, i. ¢. the judgments to be formed from thunder 
and lightning, Phyfic, Botany, Mechanics, and» Polities. 
He has with great care colleéted, and with great accuracy ranged 
under each head, every paflage that is to be met with in either 


Greek or Latin Authors, and thereby faved other learned men 
re : an 
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an infinite deal of trouble, and at the fame time raifed a trophy 
to. the honour of his country, and placed a very dark and: per, 
plexed fubject in a better point of light, than that in whicly jg 
has hitherto ftood. (' a 


— 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1758. | 


POLITICAL. 


Art.1. Things fet in a proper Light. Being a full anfwer tia 
Noble Author’s Mifreprefentation of Things as they are. 8vo. 
1s. Pridden. : 


HE unwary Reader may conclude from the title, that’ this is 

an anf{wer to, and refutation of, Tings as they are. But it is in 
faét a wretchedperformance, without any meaning. From the ridi-’ 
culous puff in the title-page, and the infipid compliments paid to 
the Author of Things as. they are, one might fufpect that odie Au- 
thor, or fome of his friends, to have drefied up this notable Ane’ 
~ fwer. Such bafe praétices, and fuch vile productions, do vaft difcre- 
dit to Literature. They deter men of learning and judgment from 
looking into any fugitive pieces; by which means many ingenious 
and ufeful treatifes efcape the notice, and lofe the encouragement, 
due to their merit. We cannot fufficiently deteft the mean and 
fhamelefs fcribblers who throng about the prefs, and have made the 
name of Author fo difreputable, that men of fpirit are afamed of 
thetharacter, however refpectable in icfelf. R a 


Art. 2. An Effay on Monopolies; or, Refleftions upon the Frauds 
and Abufes practifed by wholefale Dealers in Corn and Flour. 
8vo. 6d. Dodfley. | 


This pamphlet contains few reflections but what have already-beett 
more amply enlarged upon. The Author particularly inveighs againft 
the ufe of bo/ting-mills, and attributes many abufes to the introduction 


of thofe engines. R-a 


Art. 3. The Political Touch-ftone: or, a New Whet for Patrio« 
tifm. Humbly inferibed to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Efq; 


3vo. 1s. Coote. 


For what reafon this pamphlet is entitled the Touch-flone, we are at 
a lofs to conjecture. The Author, however, had a fight to call it 
any flone but a whet-fone. That would have been a palpable mifno- 


5 mcr, 
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mer. He cannot fay with Horace, Fungar vice cotis: for inftead of 
fharpening, he has the faculty of making every thing doll. In our 
opinion, this piece had been more properly chriftened the Rolling- 
flone, for it makes every thing flat, by the preflare ‘of its own dead 
weight. : 

What is to be tried by this Touch-ftone, non-conffat. If the Author’s 
wit is to be proved by this teft, it will appear to be made up of a bafe 
compound, which he endeavours to palm upon the Public for true 


Attic. R-~ d 


PoETICAL. 


Art.4. Madrigal and Trulletta. A Mock-Tragedy. AGed 
under the direction of Mr. Cibber, at the Theatre-Royal in Co- 
vent-Garden. With notes by the Author, Dr. Humbug, Critic 
and Cenfor-General, By f. Reed. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Reeve. 


Mr Reed, it feems, is a tradefman, a rope-maker. This circum. 
flance does him credit as an.Author; as many who are Writers by 
profeffion, are, = pws all comparifon, inferior to him in merit. He 
feems to have read the productions of the Britifh Theatre with good 
tafte ; and he has here fo humouroufly parodied, and applied, a varie- 
ty of bombaftic paffages, in the writings of fome of our moft eminent 
Authors, that/it is impoffible to perufe his comit fcenes, without 
fharing in the diverfion which this facetious performance muft have 
afforded its merry Author in the writing. We remember another 
piece nearlyof the fame kind, and nearly of the fame degree of merit, 
publifhed a few years ago, entitled, Difre/i upon Diftrefs; or, Tra- 
gedy in True Tafe. By George Alexander Stevens, a Player. 


Art.5. 4 New Birth-day “fe 1758, as it was prefented to 
his Royal Highne/s George-William-Frederic, Prince of Wales. 
By the Author of, Mattins; or, an Univerfal Hymn to the 
Great Creator. 4 Pindaric Ode, now on Subfcription, and 
which will {peedily be publifbed. Folio, 6d. Cooper. 


This feems to be the crazy work of fome unhappy fludent, prema- 
turely difmiffed from the college in Moorfields, It is hard to deter- 
mine which are the moft apt to conceit themfelves poets, the mad- 
men, or the fools. The prefs feems equally obliged to both; but the 
Reviewers are very little obliged to either. 


Art..6. Truth, a Vifion; inferibed to the Prince of Wales, on 
his Birth day, Fune 4, 1758. By Fobn Lockman. Folio, 
6d. Dodfley. 


_ As Mr. Lockman’s poetical talents are-very well known to the Pub- 
lic, and as this vifion is wrote very nearly to the ftandard of his other 
productions, we think it unneceflary to enter upon the particular me- 
its of this little piece, 

Art, 
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Art. 7 . The Britifh Genius revived by Succefi. A Poem, By 7% 
bly addreffed to his Royal Highne/s Prince Edward. By Mr 
Howard. Folio. 6d. Hope. _—" 
Thefe complimentary Verfes were publithed before our troops 'Wéte 


repulfed at the Bay of St. Cas. If Mr. Howard fings again this year 
we hope he will have no worfe occafion to change his Nozes to Tragic, : 


MIscELLANEOUS., 


Art. 8. ° 4 foort Addrefs to the: Society of New College, in Ox ford, 
accafioned by a paragraph in a late Dedication. 8vo. Od. Staples, 


This relates to a College-difpute, concerning the election of 4 
Warden of Winchefter, and feems intended as a f{neer on Dr. Lowes’s 
dedicatorial compliment to his Patron *. As the cantroverfy is local, 
and the allufions obfcure, our Readers will not expect a more patti- 
cular account. 


* See the Dedication prefixed to his Life of William of Wykeham, 


Art.9. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lowth, Prebendary of Dur. 
bam, in vindication of the conduc? of the Fellows of New Cul- 
lege, in Oxford, in their late election of a Warden of Winchef- 
ter. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. : 


This is upon the fame fabjeét with the foregoing ; but the point in 
difpute is more clearly explained, and copioufly treated. * The War- 
. den of Winchefter,’ fays the Writer, ‘ is to be eleéted either ftom 
*.among the Fellows of New College, or from thole of Winchefter, 
* or fuch as have been Fellows of either College, &9 Jicit@ de caufa et 
* honefd recefferunt, i.e. have left their fellowfhip upon fome juttand 
‘-honeft occafion. Recedere a focietate Collegii, 1. e. a flatull et condi 
© tione focit, is, in a ftatutable fenfe, recedere a Collegio. Thius has it 
© been invariably underftood for above three centuries ; and’ acegrd- 
* ing to this fenfe, the, Warden of. New. College hath ever. been lonk- 
* ed upon to be as eligible to the Headfhip of Winton, as any 
* other perfon. 


‘ But the Vifitor, upon a late prefentation, was pleafed to 'reje 

‘ Dr. Purnell, under a new-difcovered interpretation, that be was not 
* eligible by the ftatute, Upon this point his Lordthip-argued thus: 
‘ The Warden is to be elected as before {pecified ; but Dr. Purnell is 
¢ nog a Fellow of New College, neither ishe a\Fellow..of Winchef: 
* ter, nor.can he be, faid to have left the College, fo lang.as he.cgn- 
* tinues within its walls, and prefides over it; and therefore is notgli- 
‘ gible to the headfhip of Winton. Upon this new contruction, - 
* without ever previoufly acquainting the Society with it, he claims 4 
© devolution, fets afide Dr. Purnell, and, by his own authority, fub- 
* ftitutes Mr. Golding in his room. : 


¢ This decifion Dr, Lowth, in his Dedication of bis Life of Wil- 
‘ lian of Wykcham, to the Bifhop of Winchefter, hath been pleafed 
“to compliment as wholly difinterefted, and perfeé/y upright. On 


* what principles he hath done fo, the Author of the following: At 
7 + dre 
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¢ drefs thinks proper to enquire ; and, 4s che Doétor hath affured bis 
« Reader, that be bath bean careful to affirm nothing E byftivelyy with- 
‘ put fufficient warrant, it is to be ex . at his ons and authi 

‘ rities for this avowed approbation of the Bithop’s conduét will, in 
« juftice to the Society of New College, be fubmitted to the judgment 
‘ of the Public.’ : 

The Writer’s Addrefs to Dr. Lowth, is genteel, and at the fame. 
time fpirited and farcaftic. He has critically examined the Doétor’s 
conduét, and has likewife thrown out fome févere animadverfions on 
the behaviour of his friend, Mr. Golding. Upon the whole, this 
treatife, as a piece Of compofition, is worthy of a member of that 
learned feminary. The arguments are clofe, and well conneéted ; and 
the ftile is manly and correct. But as the ae is, in fome degree, of 
a private nature, in which few of our Readers can be interefted, we 
fhall not {well our article by entering into the merits of this con- 


troverfy. 


Art. 9. 4 congratulatory Letter to the People of England; illuf~ 
trating the plan executed againf? Cape Breton. 8vo. 64. Thruth. 


Rubbith. 


Art.10. 4 Series of above Two Hundred Anglo-Gallic, or Noré 
man and Aquitain Coins of the antient Kings of England; ex- 
hibited in he 


To which is added, a Map of the Antient Dominions of the Kings 
of England in France, with fome adjacent Countries.  4t0« 
15s. Withers. 

In the firft of thefe'letters, Dr. Ducarel thus unfolds the purport of 
his undertaking.‘ My defign,” fays he, * has been to explain and 
* illoftrate, as far as [ am able, the Anglo-Gallic coins ftrnck in 
‘ France, from the reiga of William the Norman, to that of King 


‘ Henry VII. and thereby enable the curious colleétors to enrich their ° 


* cabinets hereafter with fuch of them as relate to the antient hiftory 
* of this Kingdom.’ 


It is no more than juftice to fay, that our Author has evinced both 


induftry and fagacity in the execution of his defign. Such as are nét 


profefied Antiquarians, may, perhaps, be inclined to afk, to what good 
purpofe has all this induftry 
we may not apprehend ourfelves obliged to give a precife anfwer to 
this queftion, let. us, with Mr. Pope, be permitted to exprefs our 
hope that the time will come when, 
Britain, confcious of her claim, 
Will emulate the Greek and Roman fame; 

In living medals fee her wars enroll’d, 

And vanqujth’d realms fupply recording gold : 
... Here, rifinogfMold, the Patriot's honeft face, 

There Warriors frowning on hiftoric brafs, L Porg. 
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xteen copper-plates, and illuftrated in twelve letters,, 
addreffed to the Society of Antiquaries in London, and feveral of . 
itsmembers. By Andrew Coltee Ducarel, L.L.D. and FS. Ae 


fagacity been employed ?==But.though . 


Rey. Sept. 1758. xX Art. 
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Art 11. The ¥ oung Ladies Geography: or, Compendium of Mo- 


dern Geography. A work equally ufeful-to youth, and mafiers 


and miftrefes of Jebools. Illuftrated with all the neceffary 

and = laid down in the mof? famelar method, regina 
young beginners. By Mr. Demarville. 8vo. 2 vols. 103, 64, 
bound. Chapelle, &c. : se eaee 


In.this. performance, Mr. Demarville has connected together. two, 
objects of fludy, which may matually advance the attainment of each 
other. -Thefe are Geography, and the French Language ; “his. trea. 
tife being written in Englifh and French. Perhaps, indeed, ‘our Aa. 
thor had three objeéts in view, fince the two langua es are r mo ae 
cally a key to each other, and both’ of them tothe ubjec Of Which 
they treat. ' A competent acquaintance with Geography, is indifpen.. 
fably neceflary to every one who would be thought to know any thin , 





of the world he lives in; yet the grofs ignorance of fome, who 
be much affronted if their abilities were quéftioned, is really amazing, 
Many sell. wifhers to the victorious King of Pruffia, would difcover 
no other emotion but that of joy, were they to read in the Gazetteer, 
that he was joined by General Abercrombie ; and that as there ‘were : 
no troops in Canada, capable of making head againft his Praffian Ma. 
jelly, the next mail would probably bring the agreeable news of his 
being mafter both of Vienna and Ticonderoga ; after which Count 
Daun. would be greatly at a lofs for a place of retreat, Louifburgh be-. 


ing in the hands of the Englifh ! : 


We would recommend Mr. Demarville’s book to the perufal of our 
young ladies, for whom it is profefledly compiled ; but at thé fame 
time we could have wifhed, that the diftribution of his matte? had 
been more happily contrived. For inftance, the various parts of Aine- 
rica, and fome parts of Africa, are not defcribed'in their proper places 
but are introduced here.and there, by bits and fcraps, under the titles 
of thofe European tates by whom they happen to be poffeffed. - The 
maps likewife are very coarfe, and if they exhibit the outlines and 
boundaries of a country with any tolerable fimilitude, it is all that 
can be expected from them. , | 


At the end he gives an epitome of Aftronomy, enumerating the 
various fyftems of the world, with their fchemes ; but without-direat- 
ing his pupils in their choice of the moft rational. He appears, in- ' 
deed, a Cartefian, having placed that fyftem the laft in orderz* and 
at the clofe only affirmed, that we have not been able to account for 
the rnotions of the heavenly bodies in a more plaufible manner... 905° 


Elegance of didlion is not to be expeéted in a work of this nature} 
and Mr. Demarville’s language abundantly fhews, that he“is’a fo" 


reigner. But what, to the honeft Englifh Reader, will appear’moft tn- 
pardonable in the whole bvok, is the difguftful' and imeonfiftent’ 
flatrery which the Author beftows, in his‘dedication, upon’ “Prince 
William Henry, @ youth under mime years of age! This may be con- 
fiftent enoagh with Freach politene/s, but to us it appears peculiarly 
unmanly and abominable, thus early to taint the tender mind with 
the poifonous breath of adulation. Rae, 
N. Art. 12. 
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Art. 12. Philofophical Tranfactions, giving fome account of the 


srclent undertakings, frudies, and labours of the Ingenious, in 
ih paris of the world. Vol. L, Part 1. for the year 1757- 
Ato. TOs. 6d, Davis. ree 
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Contains, as ufual, many curious, and fome. ufeful papers ¢.. 
with others of lefs importance or merit: but as moft of them have: 


beet already copied into the Magazines and News:-papers, we fhall 
not now trouble our Readers with a particular account of them, It 


‘sconfefied, as this volume came out fome months ago, it ought to , 


have appeared fooner in our Review; but, for the future, we thall 
endeavour to keep better time with thefe, as well as other publica- 


tions."| Mean while, we hope our Readers will excufe fome late“ap~ ’ 
pearances of negle& on our part, owing to the long indifpofition of“ 
a worthy member of our fociety ; but, happily, we have now teafon ° 


voured with the continuance of his very valuable affiftance. 


to hope, thatthe health of oar much-efteemed affociate is in fo fair’ 
away of being thoroughly re-cft:blifhed, that we fhall fpeedily be fav’* 


Art. 13. An Account of the Cuftoms and Manners of the Wii-=* 


makis and Maricheets, Savage Nations, now dependent on the 
Government of Cape Breton. From’ an original Manufcript- 
Letter, never publifhed, written by a French Abbot, who re- 
fided many Years amongft them, ‘To which’ are annexed, 


feveral Pieces relative to the Savages, to Nova-Scotia, and to. 
North- America in general, vo, 25,/6, Hooper .and), 


Morley. 


This account has all the appearance of being genuine: that is to’ 


fay, of being id_reality what it preténds to be=-the work of a perfon.’ 
who a@tually had been refident among the North-Ameritan Indian’ ¢ * 


and it contains a great number of curious and, entertaining pdr- 
ticulars, ; 7 | 


Art. 14. 4 Letter to Mr. Garrick, on the Opening of the Theatre, 
with Obfervations on the Gonduét-of Managers to Actors, Ati» 


thors, and Audiences ;--and particularly to new Performers, , 


8vo, 6d. Coote. 


a 


Befides the Letter-Writer's Obfervations on the condaé of a Ma-” 
nager, with refpe¢t to.his encouragement of Authors, his training up © 


young-Ators, and his Obligations toward the Audience; he exhorts 


> 


Mr. arrick himielf to fupply, the, abfence of Mr. Woodward, by 


playing certain lower comic’ parts, in which, he apprehends, this uni- 
veral Genius would be as Tuccelsfal ag.he has already been, in every 
thing he has yet undertaken: coang ah S008 patts too, he obferves, 


. 


would be found fo eafy to go through, or fo thort, as might admit of - 
M:. Garrick’s performing almotk-every night, withentany danger of 


his becoming too cheap to the:towae anil. oe 
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Art. 15. Fifteen Orations on various Subjects; delivered to a ios. 
‘Tic Society, at the Queen's Arms in Newgate: fireet, London, By 
J. Wetherall. 12mo. 2s. Dilly. . 


‘Asit may fairly be prefumed, that many of our Readers are unae- 
quainted with the nature of the Queen’s Arms Society,’ we think it 
neceflary to inform them, that, like its twin-brother Society at the 
Robinhood, it confifts of perfons of all profeffions, and of no pro. 
feffion ; of all religions, and of no religion: for no man is excluded 
who has fix-pence in his pocket, to pay for the beer and tobacco he 
may confume, in the courfe of the evetting’s debates, 


In this Society, the moft abftrufe and intricate -queftions in Meta- 
phyfics, Religion, Morals, Politics, &c. are difcufled ; and it is ao 
uncommon thing to hear a Barber declaiming for five or-fix mi 
(the time allowed for each Orator to {peak to a queftion) upon the 
fummum bonum ; a Journeyman Taylor determining which is the bet 
form of Government ; or a pert young Coxcomb, who lives behind 
a counter, and has juft fenfe enough to fell a pound of tobacco, ora 
yard of muflin, gabbling infidelity, and laughing at the religion of 
his country. 


Thefe Orations Mr. Wetherall tells us, were delivered before 
this Society, it having been thought proper, a few years ago,. that 
fix le@tures fhould be read by different perfons, about a quarter 
of an hour long, the firft Friday in every month, upon fub- 
jetts as fhould be approved of by the Society. There are but. two 
points, he'fays, kept in view through the whole of his work, viz. the 
déérine of Original’ Sin, and the doétrine of Juftification by Faith in 
a Redeemer’s righteoufnefs. The fubjects aremthe rife and progres 
of Idolatry—the Queen of Sheba’s vifit to King Selomon—the Serpent's 
curfe—Nebuchadnexzar’s converfion— the converfion of the expiring 
Thief, &c. &c. 


-As to the merit of the work, we need fay nothing; the Aathor 
himfelf, in his Preface, has drawn the character of it: his words aré 
thefe.—‘ Every one that reads thefe Orations, will own the Author 
* to’ be an Original becaufe fuch a. mixture of ferioufnefs,fatyr, 
* burlefque, and. poetical fights are jumbled together, as no body 
“ would ever have thought of but himfelf—And whoever readsithem, 
« will eafily obferve fuch rapid tranfitions from one. thing tojanother, 
“ that will plainly thew the perfon who delivered them drove, Jehu 
* like, to fave his diftance, the fubjetts being too copious to be’ dif- 
© cuffed in the narrow limits of a quarter of an hour.” ° © Rr 


Art. 16. Latin made more Eafy: or, anew Method of Teaching 
9 oor to p —* oo Direétions for rghit} 
a Language, in his excellent Book of the Improvement of tb 
Mind. 8v0. 1s, Buckiand, f i ta 


This, in our judgment, is the moft abfurd, ridiculous perform- 


ence, of the kind, we remember ever to have feen, R- 
Arf, 
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Art..17,, The Maid of Orleans. Written by Monf, de Voltaire. 
Tranflated from the French, 12mo. 2 vols. 6s, No 
Publifher’s Name. ; 


Whoever is the Author of the Poem * of which the above is 
a ‘profe tranflation, he is a vile and contemptible Scribbler. His 
work is a grofs affemblage of buffoonry, age er obicenity, and 
nonfenfe. It feems intended to burlefque the ftory of ‘oan /a 
Pucelle d’ Orleans; and particularly Chapelain’s epic poem on. that 
fabjest.. But this Profligate makes no diftinQion between. vulgar fu- 
petitition, and the lying legends of Priefts on the one.hand ; and the 
moft awful truths, and facred names, on the other: neither Heaven, 
nor-the God of Heaven, can efcape his ribaldry; and Chrift, and 
Chrifianity, are treated with the moft fcandalous freedom:—But 
thefe choice Spirits fhould bear in mind the wholefome advice given 
them by their good Motuer, in the Dunciad:° bo 


Perfift by all divine in man unaw’d, 
But learn, ye Dunces, not to fcorn your Gop! 


® This poem is generally, but we hope falfly, afcribed to Voltaire, 


Art. 18. The Child’s Guide to the French Tongue. Containing, 
ift, A French Spelling- Book digefted in an Order entirely new ; 
—2. French Rudiments ;—3..a oe of words French 
and Englifb ;—4. Dialogues on the common Occurrences of Life; 
and on the firft Principles of Aftronomy and Geography. 
whole adapted to the Capacities of Children. By ‘Thomas De- 
letanville, Teacher of the French and Latin Languages, 
12mo. Is, 2d. Nourfe, 


Art. 19. A new Set of Exerci/es upon the various Parts of French 
Speech. Calculated for the Uje of fuch as are defirous of mak- 
ing French without the Help of any Grammar or Diétionary 
oar By Thomas Deletanville, &c. 12mo0. 2s, 

ourfe, 


In both thefe performances Mr. Deletanville’s inftru&tions are fimple, 
and familiar ; and appear well adapted to the ufe of the refpec- 
tive claffes of Pupils for whom they are profeiiedly intended. We 
sate pigsed them together, asthe former is a neceflary and natural 
introduction to the latter. L 


Art. 20.° The Hiftory and Antiquities of the ancient Villa of 
Wheatfield in the County of Suffolk. 4to.'1s. 6d. Cooper. 


‘Phis piece’ is a humourous banter on the affected learning, and 
trifling refearches, of modern Antiquarians in general ; but it feems, 
@ appears from the preface, and feveral other parts of the per- 

ance, more particularly levelled at a certain Hiftory of 
Colchetler. The vague conje@tures,' and mock erudition, peculiar 
to many Writers on the fubjeét of Antiquities, are here laughed at 
X 3 with 
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with a good deal of pleafantry ; and the irony, except in one or two 
places, is extremely well fupported. I . 
e 


Art. 21. The Gardener’s New Kalendar, divided according to thy 
Twelve Months of the Year, and under each Month into the fe- 
parate Weeks, Illufirated with elegant and ufeful Figures, 
Containing the whole Praétice of Gardening, under the four 
general Heads, 1. The Pleafure Garden; 2. thé Kitchen. 
Ground; 3. the Seminary; 4. the Fruit-Garden.and Orchard, 
And direéting what is to be done every Week ; and the Manner 
of doing it: With the general Culture of hardy, Green-houfe, 
and Stove Plants; the raifing tender Annuals, and the Ma- 
nagement of Flowers. The Syftem of Linneus is alfo explained 
in this Work, and illuftrated with Figures, exbibiting theCha- 
raéters of all the Claffes. And the Method of Defigning, and 
Laying out a Garden in the modern Tafte; with a Copper-plate 
Figure elegantly engraved, from a Drawing of Mr. Wale, af- 
ter a Defien laid down in the Compleat Body of Gardening. 8vo, 
5s. Ofborne, &c. sdb : a 


This appears to have come from the Author of Eden, fee page 26g; 
who has publifhed this Compendium, as the moft excellent thing of 
the kind that ever appeared. Thofe, however, who are poffeffed of 
Mr. Millar’s book, ‘need not be in any hurry to make away with their 
copies, for the fake of fupplying their place with this new Kalendar: 
which, notwithftanding, may truly boaft of fome improvements— 
nor need we hefitate to recommend it as ome of the beft boaks of the 
fort that we have feen; Errors excepted. 


Art. 22. 4 foort Review of Mr. Hooke’s Obfervations, Ec. co 
cerning the Roman Senate, and the Charaéter of Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaffus; 8vo. 6d. Griffiths. aks 


The Author of this fort Review appears to be a perfon of learn. 
ing and abilities, “and it.is to be regretted that he has confined his ob- 
{crvations upon Mr. Hooke’s performance within fo narrow a compals, 
He contents himfelf with fome general refle&tions, in ‘regard. to the 
character of Dionyfius, and |with fome pretty fevere animadverfions 
upon Mr. Hooke, for his treatment of Dr. Middleton, and Dr. Chap- 
man, which he imputes toa zeal for roglling Protefaut, Parfons. . 


He endeavours to prove, even by the authority of Livy, that upon 
the peace and league of union made between Romulus and Tatius, 
King of the Sabines, the number of the Senate “was doubled’ by the 
addition of an hundred new members from the Sabine families, all 
chofen by the peop/e, in the fame manner as before. Now in.rega 
to the hundred Sabine Senators added ta the Roman, Mr. Hooke tells 
us, that Livy never read of their creation, or rejects what he had rea 
of it as fabulous; and affirms, upon the authority of Livy, that 
the reign of Tullus Hodilius, which, by the old Chronology, ioe 

a 




















MisCELLANEOUS, ai 


about eighty years after the birth of Rome, the Roman Senate-con- 
fitted of no more than one hundred perfons. 


In oppofition to this,our Reviewer fays, that the {peech of Canu- 
leius, fo often quoted by Mr. Hooke againft Dr. Middleton and Dr. 
Chapman, and fo much bandied about, and canvafied by him, con- 
tains a proof of the creation of the Sabitie Senators. He likewife 
tells us, that the words—Oriund? ab Sabinis,. Romani veteres, and 
Paties Romani, in the 17th and 18ch-chapters of the firlt book of, Li- 
vy, contain proofs of the fame thing. After the death of Romalus, 
the Senate, he fays, were divided concerning .the choice of a future 
King; thofe among them who were Sabines, oriundi ab Sabinis, de- 
fired to have a King of their own nation ; while the Roman Senators, 
Romani veteres, defired to have a Roman King. _ Now heatks how it 
fhould poffily happen, that if the hundred Sabines had not been ad- 
mitted into the Senate, there cou'd have béen a divifion between 
the Sabine and Roman Senators. But this is not.all, for the Sabine 
Senators (thefe no-fenators, according to Mr. Hooke). had infiue 
ence in the Senate, and power enough when they propofed a per- 
fon of fo great a charaéter as Numa, to induceeven the Roman Se- 
pators, Patres Romanos, to concur with them in offering the crown to 
a Sabine. —How far this is fatisfaftory, we leave our Readers to 


determine. ", R 


Art.23. 4 new Defcription of the Pictures, Statues, Buftos, 
Baffo-Relievos, and other Curiofities, at the Earl of ‘Pembroke’ s 
Houfe at Wilton. In the Antiques of this Collection are con- 
tained the whole of Cardinal Richelieu’s, and Cardinal Maza- 
rine's, and the greateft Part of the Earl of Arundel’s; befides 
feveral particular Pieces purchafed at different Times. By 
James Kennedy. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Baldwin. 


A ufeful Direftory to thofe who vifit Lord Pembroke’s noble feat, 
and princely collection. 


Art. 24. The Life, extraordinary Adventures, Voyages, and fur- 
prizing Efcapes of Neville Frowde, of Cork. 12mo. 3s. Wren. 


An affecting Tale, naturally told, in tolerab'e language: but the 
Hero, who recites his own ftory, difgufts us with eternally praifing 
himfelf. He alfo makes too free an ufe of his poetical reading ; for 
there are fo many. quotations from our Britifh Bards, that we cannot 
help concluding, they were brought in chiefly for the fake of increaf- 
ing the number of his pages. , 


Art..25. An authentic Account of our laft Attempt on the Coaft of 
France. By an Officer’ who miraculoufly efcaped being cut 
to Pieces, by fwimming to a Boat, at a confiderable Diltance 
from the Shore*8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 


t bs wen by Pie ae 


When 
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~ When we have faid, that this account appears to be the genuine 
produétion of an Officer who was prefent at the fcenes he defcri 
we apprehend, we have faid enough with regard to this article :. the 
circumftances attending this laft unhappy attempt, being already ‘but 
too’ well known fo a// Europe. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 26. Ob/ervations on the Air and Epidemical Difeafess made 
“at'Plymouth from the year 1728, to the End of the year'179, 
Toe which is added, a Short ar é on the. Devonfbire Colic, 
ur Huxham, M.D. F,R. 8. Tranflated from the Latin, 
al.1, 8vo. 5s, Coote, &c. | 


The general infecurity, and frequent invafion, of literary property, 
have been often and juftly complained of, by feveral diftinguifhed 
perfonages in the Republic of Letters. But furely never had any 
Author a more juft caufe of complaint, than Dr. Huxham, on account 
of this miferable deformation of his ingenious Obfervations.—Befides 
innumerable inftances of the moft intolerable careleffnefs, and poverty 
of ftyle, there is much room for fufpecting the Tranflator, as he calls 
himfelf, to be grofly ignorant of his fubjeét, and not very intimately: 













acquainted with the language, which he pretends to tranflate. The- 
cenfuge may appear harfh, but we apprehend it will be fully juflified, 


by the following fpecimens. 


ORIGINAL. 

Si quid ego judico, debent ecco- 
trotica, guaedam Jubinde, ad bilio- 
fam colluviem evacuandam: hoc 
fepe alma molitir natura, ea 
nempe gravata, diarrhea, cholera 
Jeu dyfenteria, excitatis. — 


Prolegom. p. 24. 


Ceetrum bujus lucida corona eo- 
dim fere intervallo diftcbat ab arcu 
meridiano, certiffime ad orientem: 
quod idem utique haud raro nuperis 
annisnotavi. - Obf. p. 12. 


-~ Morbus Regius freguens etiam- 
num enim febricula SF yravi non- 
nunguam bemorrbagia. 48. 

Hos leve primo corripuit delirium, 
quod wt pejoris fuit ominis, quam 
jt more bacchantium, aperto exarfe- 
rant furore. 97: 

Cruorem wvix unquam notavi 


walde zlutinofam, ferum pleramque’ 


VeTe 


TRANSLATION. 
And in my opinion, gentle 
purges fhould now and then take 
place, by way of carrying off any 
colletion of bilious matter that 
might remain, and /o grow offen- 
five to nature from its quantity, 
frequently occafioning diarrhzas, 
cholere morbi, or dyfentries. 
.  Introduétion, p. 33. 
The center of this bright circle 
feemed to be at about the fame 
diftance from the arch of the me- 
ridian, chiefly towards the eatt- 
ward; a thing I had /e/dom feen 
happen of Jate years. pe 14. 
The King’s Evil very frequent, 
with a fmall fever, and fomeumes 
a profufe hemorrhage." “59- 
It began with a «violent deliri- 
um, which was always a worle 
omen than a violent raving one. 
117. 


I cannot fay I found the c 


mentum ‘very ‘glutinous, ‘it de 
ferum 
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werd viride erat, haud raro rubel- ferum was generally of a ith 
lum ; guod infasiftum femper! colour, inffead of being red, which 
: | __ Was commonly a bad fign, 130. 
Magna adfuit gravedo et capi- The fick were taken with a 
tisdolor, xaufea frequens, fernuta- violent cough and pain in the back, 
menta perpetua, deflillationes maxi- ficknefs at the ftomach and con- 
ma, ac tuffis fapiffime importuna | tinual{neezings,violentdefluxions, 
walde.—Per initia difcruciavit mul- and very often a cough which was 
tos acerbus dorfi atque lumborum emery A troublefome. It at- 
dolor, quod male plerumque ‘fignifi- tacked feveral at firft with a fe- 
cabat ; nam et magna fimul acceffit - vere pain of the back and the 
precordiorum oppreffio et haud loins, which was commonly a bad 
modica febris, Jape plané perip- {ymptom ; for this was general] 
neumonica: perliquida verd expu- accompanied with a great oppref- 
erunt, raro coctam aliquid. 136. fion about the precordia and a 
pretty high fever, which was often 
evidently peripneumonic: Jiguids 
were rejected immediately, but fel. 
dom any thing boiled. 165, 


Such is the produétion of an Operator, who, in his preface, fcru- 
ples not to aflure the public, that ‘ the firifteft care has taken to 
* do juftice to the fenfe of the original, and in fhort not to omit any of 
« the effential duties that a Tranflator owes to his Author and the 
‘ Public.’ How amply thefe large profeffions are verified, is fufti- 
ciently apparent from the above extratts. Ly 


Reticious and CONTROVERTIAL. 


Art. 27. Animadverfions upon the Letters on Theron and Afpa- 
-fio*. <Addreffed to that ingenious Author +. By John Brine. 
8vo. 6d. Ward, &c. 


* A book, confifting of two volumes, -entitled, Letters on Theron 
* and Afpafio, hath lately appeared in the world, which is written in 
‘ amanner very extraordinary. Such is its ob/curity, that fome bave 
* faid, that, upon reading the whole performance, they were not able te 
‘ calle&.a fingle idea from it. Many Calvinifts, it feems, though they 
‘ do not relifh every thing which is advanced in this work, yet they 
‘ greatly admire it, are much ftrack with many thoughts it contains, 
‘ and apprehend, that this Writer favours moft of their fentiments. 
* I confefs, that my opinion is wholly different from theirs, and that 
‘ the Arminians have much more right to the honour of claiming him 
* as a patron of their caufe.; which Iwill attempt to make appear in 
* the following -feétions.’ -Brine’s Animadverfions, p. 1. 


We cannot help fimiling, to fee Mr. Brine charge his opponent with 
obfeurity, becafe we look upon the expreffions marked in Italics as 
moft happily charagteriftic of his own manner of writing. 


* For our account of thefe Letters, fee Review, Vol, XVII, p. 198. 
tT Quere, what Author? are the Letters an Author ? The 
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The unceafing, irreconcilable, and unintelligible difputes be 
the champions of Grace and Work;, are really {ubjeéts of admiration; 
nor can we pretend to account for the exiftence of fuch difpute; 
unlefs we fubferibe to the opinion of a well known diverting Knight, 
who being thus interrogated, nbs 


What makes morality a crime, 
The moft notorious of the time? 
Morality, which both the Saints, 
And Wicked too, cry out againft? 
Replied, - 
*Caufe e and virtue are within 
& Prohibised depres of kin: 4 
And therefore no true Saint allows 
They fhall be fuffered to efpoufe ; 
For Saints can need no confcience, 
That with morality difpenfe ; 
& As virtues impious, when "tis rootedg 
In nature only, and not imputed ;—= 


Art. 28. Evangelical Truths vindicated. In an Epiftle to the Rea- 

ders of Mr. ‘Fobn Brine’s two pamphlets ; the one entitled, Mo- 
tives to Love and Unity among Calvinifts differing in, opi- 
nions. The other entitled, Some Miftakes * in a Book of Mr. 
Johnfon’s of Liverpool, entitled, * The Faith of God’s Ele&, 
‘ &c. noted and rectified.’ &c. &c. By John Johnfon. 8vo. 
1s. Liverpool printed, and fold by Keith, &c. in London. 


This is a huge epiftle, containing eighty-nine pages, befides an in- 
troduction of twenty.four.. We have read as much of it as wehad 
patience to read, and the lefs that’s faid of it, the better. 


* See Review, Vol. XIV. p. 70. 


Art. 29. Chrift or Antichrift; or, the celebrated Ludolph’s true 
and only way to union among Chriftians: with a feries of letters 
inferted in the public papers, relative thereto; recommended to 
Proteftants and Chriflians of every name and diflinétion, whe- 
ther Clergy or Laity. To which is annexed, a Moral Demm- 

_ tration that the Religion of “fefus Chrift is from God, drawn 
up with an inimitable energy of {peech, folidity of argument,.and 
flow of pious fentiments. By Bifbop Feremiah Taylor, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to King Charles I. 8vo. 1s. Robinfon.. © \/s ' 


The Author, or rather Compiler of this Pamphlét,\defigns no lefs 
than to unite every denomination of Chriftians in a plan for an Even- 
fing Letture, to be preached by each, in rotation, on Chriftian love 
one toward another ; in which icheme, we fear, they would prove.very 
untoward. In order to this he propofes, and it appears not the leatt 
end he has in view, to open a fubfcription at the * Aflociated library, 
* in Crane-court, Fleet-itreet, Numb. 6, where gentry of every de- 
* nomination, more or lefs, refort.’ 

N Ar. 
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tt. 20. A Companion ‘for young Perfons of Age to be Confirmed. 

& bo atning preparatory Inftruétions ; a Paraphrafe on ran 
and Ten Commandments; the Office of Confirmation, with Ob- 
fervations ; anda Comment on the laft Rubric relating to the holy 
Communion. By H. Crofsman, M.A, Reétor of Little Cor- 
nard in Suffolk. 12mo. 6d, - Dod. : 


In the Preface to this little piece we are told, that Confirmation is 
far from being an infignificant or formal Ceremony ; that itis of the 
reateft confequence to the prefent and eternal welfare of our fons 
and daughters, if they be rightly prepared for it, and come to it with 
ferioufnels and reverence; it isa means, Mr. Crofsman fays, to pro- 
cure for them fupernatural ftrength to encouoter the enemies of their 
falvation. 


In the Introduétion to the preparatory Inftruétions, we find the fol- 
lowing paflage, which will enable our Readers to form a proper judg- 
ment of our Author’s qualifications for inftructing young perfons in 
religious knowlege. ' 


* God,’ fays he, ‘ created our firft parents in his own image, and 
* after his own likenefs, i.e. perfeét'y holy and upright; but with 
‘’an entire free-will, and a power to choofe either good or evil: and 
‘then was pleafed to make a covenant with them in Paradife, to this 
effe& ;- that if they continued’ in obedience, without committing 
fin, that ftrength of foul, which they had, fhould remain with them, 
and that they fhould never die, but be taken upinto heaven; there 
to be happy for ever: but, on the other fide, if they. difobeyed 
their Maker, then both they and all their children after them, fhould 
lofe that knowlege and ftrength of mind, which they enjoyed, and 
fhould be fubjeét to death and eternal damnation in hell..The com- 
mand which God gave them for the trial of their obedience, was 
only this; that they fhould not eat of one particular tree in the 
Garden, wherein he had placed them; but they, by the perfuafion 
of the devil, eat of that very tree, broke the divine command, 
brought mifery upon themfelvesand all their pofterity, and loft both 
the knowlege of their duty, and the power of performing it: and 
we, being born after their image, did fo likewife ; and are become 
* ignorant in difcerning what we ought to do, weak and unable to the 
* doing of it; prone and inclined to evil, backward and averle to 
* good.’—After this fpecimen, it is furely unneceflary to give any 
character of Mr. Crofsman’s produdtion. | R 

i. 


ee re ee ee ee 


Art. 31. Remarks upon Dr. Benfon’s Sermon on the Gofpel Me- 


thod of Fuftification. By Julius Bate, A.M. 8vo,. 6d, 
Buckland, 


The fam of what'Mr. Bate has advanced in this Letter to “Dr. 
Benfon, we fhall give our Readers in his own words.—* Juftification,” 
fays he, ‘ is an idea borrowed from W eights and Meafures. To jafti- 
* fy a perfon from acrime, is to fupport and enable him to repel the 
* charge, and maintain his integrity. Our firft parents finning Fon 
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‘ God, and repenting, were juftified through Faith in Chrift, the feed 
‘ of the woman, who, by an unfinning obedience, and abfoluté con- 

quelt over the enemy of righteoufnefs, obtained glory ‘enough ‘to 
add a fufficient weight to the fcale in which man is. Weighed and: 
keep the balance even. Faith without works, or any qualification 
was that which looks. foravards with the fame eafe as backevard:, te 
Jefus, the Author and Finifher of Faith, and who is able  to'fap: 
port all that come to him. To this purpofe the ceremonial Service 
was inftituted on the Fall, as a /Ladowy reprefentation of what was 
to be done for them, in the fulnefs of time; that all whofe hearts 
were right, and it was their own fault if any had falfe hearts, might 
reap the fame advantage from the righteoufnefs of Chrift to come, 
as they who fhould live afterwards. This mercy extends toall, and 
ever did, who believe ; whether fons of God, or fons of men be- 
fore the flood ; whether of the patriarchal line, or any other before 
Mofes; whether Jew or Gentile fince; excluding none before 
Chrift, but as Mahometans or Pagans are excluded now.—One 
body and one fpirit: one bope of the fame calling. One Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptifm, one Ged and Father of all; who is above all, 
and through all, and in all..———This is fo very plain, as to fland 
in need of no comment. RK 
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Art. 32. 4 plain Account of Faith in Jeu Chrift. In Remarks 


on feveral Paffages in the Letters on Theron and A/pafio.. 12m0. 
6a Buckland. nd Apap 7 


The principal defign of thefe Remarks, is, to examine what the 
Writer of the Letters on Theron and Afpafio has offered on the fub- 
ject of Faith.—T he Letter-Writer fays, ‘“‘ That every doétrine which 
“* teaches us to do, or endeavour any thing towards our acce 
«¢ with God, ftands oppofed to the doétrine of the Apoftles, which, 
“* inftead of dire&ting us what to do, fets before us all that the mot 
“ difquieted confcience can require, in order to acceptance with God, 
“* as already done and finifhed by Jefus Chrift—That the whole New 
“© Teftament fpeaks aloud, that there is no difference betwixt one 
man and another, as to the matter of acceptance with God; no 
«* difference betwixt the moft accomplifhed Gentleman and the mof 
“* infamous Scoundrel, the moft virtuous Lady and the vileft Profli- 
‘* tute, the moft reverend Judge and the moft odious Criminal; the: 


‘* moft fervent Devotee and the greateft Ringleader in profaneneis’ 
“¢ and excefs.” ; , 


Our Author makes fome very pertinent and judicious Remarks on 
thefe and the like paflages ; arid fhews, in a plain, eafy, and icattdid 
manner, that no Faith in Chrift will be of any avails6 us, but that 
which operates by Love, which purifies the Heart, and produces, in the 
' Life ied Converfation, the peaceable fruits of righteoufnefs, and uni- 

verfal virtue. ry kh 


Att. 33. Twelve Difcourfes upon fome praétital Parts of  Salo- 
mon’s Song. Preached at St. Dunftan’s in the Weft, a 
| don. 
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don. By William Romaine, M. A. LeQurer of the faid 
Church. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Worral, &c. 


Thofe who thiok, with Mr. Romaine, that Solomon’s Song can 
afford a foretafte of thofe pleafures which ‘ are at God’s right Wand 
‘ forevermore,” may find abundance of confolation in the perufal of 
thefe right godly Difcourfes: which, however, we can by no means , 
recommend to the carnal Reader, whom we thall take the liberty to . 
addrefs, on this occafion, in the words of the pious Preacher, as they 
ftand in.the fourth page of his firff Sermon. 


‘ Away then, ye Prophane. Come not near to the Holy of Ho- 
‘ lies, nor préfume to look into it, left ye die. You are no more fit 
‘ to read this book, than you are to partake of the. facred Elements 
‘ at the Lord’s table. ith your carnal unregenerate heart you 
‘ will read the one, and partake of the other, to your greater 
¢ damnation. Oh keep back then, and prefume not to look into, 
‘ or to judge of the facted myfteries of this divine Song. But 
‘if you will venture to read it, and to ridicule it; remember that 
‘ it is one of the trea‘ures of divine Wifdom, and! though you miay ’ 
‘ level your wit againft a Song of Solomon’s, yet \it falls upon’ the 
‘ Almighty God who infpired it.’ } 


If this be true, need we wonder that, as Mr. Romaine affures us, 
the Devit has a@ particular Jpite againft the Canticlés ?' '' ) 


Art. 34. Confiderations on fome modern Do€trines and Teachers. 


Addreffed to the worthy Inhabitants of St. Alban, Weodfireet, . 
and St, Olave, Silver-ftreet, Sc. By C. Grange, an Inhabi- , 


tant. 8vo, 3d. Cooke, , 


Mr. Grange vindicates the Rev, Mr. Vee==n,' LeGturer of St. Al- | 
ban, &c. from the charge of Methodifm, which. had been! brought | 
againft him by Dr. Free, in his late pamphlet addreffed to she-eworfhip= : 


ful Company of Salters. See Review for May, p. 499. . 


en 





» ans 


N: B. The Catalogue of :all Books and Pamphlets mention- 
ed in the Review, which was. advertifed fome Months ago, is 
deferred till the Twentieth Volume of the Review is compleat- 


ed; viz. till next Summer, when the faid Catalogue will be 


printed, 


*.* We have received a Letter from Dr. H. wherein he dif~ 


claims the Pampblet concerning Harris the Pimp, mentioned in our 


y 3 ‘Catalogue: Our Information concerning the Author of that 


ticle muft, therefore, bave been wrong. 
Te 
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To the AvTHORS of the MonTHLY Revirw 


GENTLEMENs | desi dette 
SHO’ Paintings and Prints feem not to come under Hoip ” 
Cognizance, yet many of your Readers,’ tio doubt, © 
would be glad to fee the Stri€tures of any Connoiffleur upon fuch * 
new productions of the Penci] or the Graver, as may be thought 
worthy the peculiaf notice of the public. If, therefore, you | 
will pleafe to accept the occafional communications of a fincere 
well-wither to your very ufefull Review, I may, perhaps) fome. 
times trouble you with my thoughts upon fuch of our néw En: . 
rayings as may appeat to merit any confiderable diftin@ion 
Froin the ordinary productions of our numerous tribe of Scalp. - 
fits.—At prefent, I beg leave to offer a word or two upon Ke 
ingenious Mr, Hogarth’s new Print. entitled, CHARACTERS | 
or, The Bencu: a piece of fo extraordinary a nature, that it ' 
would appear to me an unpardonable omiffion, in a Literary 
Journal, to pafs it unnoticed :—not, indeed, fo much on‘ac- 
count of the Print itfelf; for, in that, tho’ nota bad One, 
there appears no peculiar excellence. The words at the bot- _ 
tom of it, intended for the inftruétion of the ignorant world, 
are what have chiefly drawn my attention. 


~ 


The Print reprefents four Judges of very different appear- 
ance, and very differently employed. ‘I'wo of themnattentive 
to the proceedings, are taking minutes of the caufe, whilf the 
other two are faft afleep. ‘To this group is fubjoined an attempt 
toward an explanation of the words Charaéter, Caracatura, and 
Outré. 1 fhall tranfcribe the whole, as it would be otherwife 
impoffible to give your Readers any idea of it. pane 


Of the different Meaning of the Words Character, Caracatutay:: 


“¢ and Outré in Painting and Drawing. © 


«¢ There are hardly any two things more effentially different” 
“¢ than Charaéier and Caracatura, neverthelefs they are ufually * 
*< confounded and miftaken for each other; on which account” 
<¢ thisexplanation is attempted. It has ever been allowed; that” 
“< where a Charaéer* is ftrongly marked in the living facejat” 
** may be.confidered as an index of the mind, ‘to exprefs which *” 
“¢ with any degree of juftnefs in Painting, requires the uimoft* 


* We do not think that it requires the utmof efforts of a great Ma- .«. 
fier, to exprefs a CharaQer firongly marked in the living face: FOR ¢<s 
where a Charatter is fo frrongly marked, Nature feems to have 
half the work of the Painter. Indeed where there is nothing frit?’ 
ing in the living face, there it may require the utmoft eforts-of a gemat. - 
Mafter, to exprefs an unanimated countenance, which has nothing 
characteriltic, with any degsee of juftnefs. 

| ‘¢ efforts 
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t efforts of a great Mafter. Now that which has, of late 
« years, got the name of Caracatura, is, or ought to be, to- 
« tally divefted of every ftroke that hath a tendency to good 
«« Drawing; it may be faid to bea fpecies of lines that are 
“ produ rather by the hand of ‘chance, than of fkill : for the 
<¢ early fcrawlings of a child, which do but barely hint an idea 
<< ‘of an human face, will'always ‘be found to be like fome per- 
<¢ fon or other, and will often form fuch a comical refemblance 
«¢ as, inall probability, the moft eminent Caracaturers of thefe 
« Times will not be able to equal with defign, becaufe their 
«¢ ideas of objects are fo much more perfect than children’s, 
«“ that they will savvidalty introduce fome ‘kind of Drawing: 
‘for all the humourous e eéts of the fafhioriable manner of 
“-Caracaturing, chiefly depend on the furprize we are under, at 
“ finding ourfelves caught with any fort of fimilitude in objects 
« abfolutely remote in theirkind. Let it- be obferved, the-more 
«“ remote in their’ nature, the greater is the excellence of thefe 
“ pieces: as a proof of this, I remember a famous Caracatura 
“¢ of a ‘certain Italian Singer, that ftruck at firt fight, which 
“¢ confifted ‘only of a ftraight. perpendicular ftroke, with a dot 
“ over it. As to the French word Outré, it is different from 
“ the foregoing, and fignifies nothing more than the ex ~ 
“ ated outlines of a figure, all the parts of ‘which may = in 
«< other refpects, ‘a perfect and true picture of nature, . A Gi- 


. 


- ant or a Dwarf may be called a common.man Outré, So any . 


’ 
is 


“ part, as anofé, ora leg, made. bigger, or lefs, than it ought 


“ to ibe, is that part Outré*, which is all that is to be under- 
“© ftood ‘by this word, fo injudicioufly ufed to the prejudice of 
“* Charatter’ ~~ | ~ Rieter emer: 

I muft beg leave to differ with the Author, as to what he fays 
of the meaning of thefe words being commonly miftaken. .I 
have cohverfed a good deal with Painters, with Corinoiffeurs, 
and with people entirely ignorant .of: Painting ;: and yet never 
remember to have heard them ‘mifapplied defore : nor, indeed, 
do I recollect any three terms of :art, in the meaning? of ‘which 
mankind are more generally agreed, . With fubaffion. to fo 
great an Artift, I-muft beg leave to fay, that his definition of 
Caracatura is entirely wrong. It is by no means true, that it.n 
be void'of good drawing. There are many inftan 





Te-give the publica proper idea of Caracatura, the Artift 
mentions the firft attempts of children; which is, indeed, a 


. © SceExcels, Analyfis of Beauty, chap. vi. 
very 


; SES 7 f) Ca : 
racaturas well drawn. drawing does not always confift in, 
what is called Proportion, or in accurate out lines ; for, .where.< 
the Painter intended to exaggerate, ‘Proportion would be bad 
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very childifh example, and by no means to the purpofe. $f. 
mighe as well, with Hamlet, have defired us to look ws to ue 
clouds, for a whale ot an ouzle, Of the fame nature is: his, 
petpendicular ftroke with adot on the top. _ A playful imaginas: 
tion will difcover fimilitudes,in any thing. But all this is ens, 
tirely foreign to the Cig in queftion. ‘The true meaning of, 
any word, without regari ing sts derivation, is that in which the. 
moft fenfible part of mankind have thought fit to receive and ufeit,, 
If we were afked, by an Englifhman, what; we underftan: by. 
the word Charaéfer in Painting, we fhould caine fo in: 
Painting, Drawing, or Defigning, it is underftood in its coms, 
nion acceptation ; and, for illuftration, we fhould refer the Ena, 
quirer to Lord Clarendon and Shakefpear, and. alfo to 
Mr. Hogarth’s excellent performances, which are truly characs, 
tériftic. Caracatura, means the diftinguifhing figure of a'pers, 
fon or thing ludicroufly exaggerated, yet fo as to, preferve the. 
fimilitude of the original. “This we apprehend to be a.true des. 
finition ‘of ‘the word, regardlefs of ‘any circumitances bey. may: 
atife from good or bad Drawing, . And as to the word, Qutr/s, 
it never méant any thing more than fimply exaggerated, ..We: 
cAnnot have a more fttiking inftance of the difference between: 
Charaéter and Caracatura, than in Mr, Garrick and Mr, Wood. 
ward: the firft is always Character, and the other Carachiura, 
If we refer the idea of thefe two AGors to Drawing, or. Paint.) 
irig, we cant never miftake the meaning of the words, _Charace: 
ter, therefore, is true Refemblance; Caracaturais . 
ridiculous Refemblance; and Oufré is Exaggeration with, °or. 
without Refemblance. Charaézer has nothing in it of Caracatus, 
va, or Outré. Caracatura comprehends Charaéer and une 
Outré is mere Ex ation, without any regard to-either of the 
other two. As to the Print before us, it may be charaéterifti¢’ 
of a bench of Judges, and therefore may be. confidered°as an 
example of Charadter; but if, as we have been told; the prin~’ 
cipal figure was intended to give the idea-of an Owl,’ itis thei’ 
certainly neither Character, .nor Caracatura. Tee 


“ After’all, it muft be allowed, that Mr. Hogarth is a man, of, 


inimitable Genius ; and as real Genius is always above barbouy) 


ing any little Refentment againft any perfon, on account .of a) 

niere daference in opinion ; fo I doubt not but this excellent, 

Attift will readily pardon the freedom of the few animadverlions, 

here fubmitted to his, and to your Correétion, by, ; tig 

GENTLEMEN, une 

, Your very humble Servafit, } a ‘ 

London, ee. ee, Bi 

Sept. 20th, 1758. oh weontes & 
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